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A Lake of Fire.... 


Mr. E. A. W. Budge, of the Oriental Department 
of the British Museum, is an accomplished student 
in the realm both of Assyriology and of Egyptology. 
His official relation to the Oriental treasures in the 
British Museum gives him exceptional advantages n 
the illustration of the Bible from the monuments. 


Our readers will turn with interest to his article on | 


Ancient Nineveh, on another page. : 


Choose wisely ; then, having chosen, abide by your | 


choice. 
ing, a decision, a division between two. Having cho- 
sen, it is idle to lament that which has been given up. 
The good you have chosen and the good which you 


have sacrificed, cannot be held together; to attempt | 


to secure both would be to move back and forth on 


neither. 
on earth, and it cannot be altered. The grasp on the 
one thing chosen can only be secure when the hand 
is tightly closed against all else. 


There is a vast difference between breadth and 


The very idea of choice involves a discern- | 


This is the decree of heaven for man’s life | 
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with positiveness, he thinks that his theological 
sprawling is a result of his breadth of view, when it 
is really a result of his looseness. True breadth in 
religious opinions is desirable; but mere looseness in 
religious opinions is not to any man’s credit. A man 
with a clear head can take firm steps.along a straight 
| line in a broad avenue, or across the broadest open 
fields; but a man with a confused brain will stagger 
from one side of the street to the other, even in a 
contracted alley. Before you pride yourself on being 
a broad Christian, be sure that you observe the dis- 
_ tinction between breadth and looseness. 


Preparation for work is rarely in itself a pleasure. 
Very little enthusiasm is ordinarily manifested in the 
mere making of lines and curves when one is learning 
to write, or in the mere finger exercises when one is a 

beginner with the piano. Yet just here is where 


2 | enthusiasm is most needed, and where it is most valu- 


| able. 


has become a pleasure, or when one has mastered the 


3 | mysteries of music; but there is comparatively little 


'to be gained from enthusiasm then. Let these first 
| preparations be omitted, or be slurred over mechani- 
| cally, and the highest excellence is henceforth un- 
attainable. Be enthusiastically thorough over these 
| first preparations,—whether you are in preparation 
| for a profession, or for a special service, or for some 
recurrent duty, like lesson-teaching,—and you may be 
sure that enthusiasm will not desert you when the 
work for which you have prepared yourself has actu- 
ally begun. 


How prone even Christians are to separate morality 


| from religion, in their ordinary speech concerning the | 


character and conduct of their fellows. To say that 
| a man is of good moral character, is commonly under- 
stood as meaning that he has never been in jail, and 
| that the grand jury would have no ground for a bill 
of indictment against him. It is not supposed to in- 
clude any reference to his recognition, or his perform- 


-ance, of his duty to God; but only to cover his | 


| relations to his fellows. Yet it is common, on the 
other hand, to speak of the Ten Commandments as 
“the moral law,” although the first four of these 
commandments look God-ward, rather than man-ward. 
When our Lord was asked, Which is the great com- 
mandment in the law?—in the moral law—he an- 
swered unhesitatingly, that man’s duty to love God 
supremely was “the great and first commandment.” 
_ How, then, can a man be called a truly moral man 
while he makes no pretense of obeying the first and 
the greatest requirement of the moral law? 


It cer- 


a truly moral man. 


Trust is not always a Christian virtue. To trust 
one’s self to a rotten plank, when a safe footing can 
properly be obtained elsewhere, may be a folly or a 
crime, according to the motive which directed the 
action. This thought is suggested by the recent 
words of a would-be theological prophet, who, fore- 


Any one can be enthusiastic when writing | 


tainly is to a man’s credit that he is not a liar, a thief, | 
| or a murderer ; but that, in itself, does not make him | 


{ VOLUME XXVIL. 
NUMBER 42. 





| post No transgressor of God’s commandments, no 


| Grenkerd, no impure person, no deceiver of other 
_men, but has unlimited faith in the drift of things. 
| Every day sees him sink deeper into the mire, every 
| day, perhaps, makes his desire for deliverance more 
| feeble; yet every day sees him cherishing the same 
old faith that some time things will take a turn, and 
“he will come out all right. One might more safely 
_ trust one’s self to the drift above Niagara than to this 
| treacherous “ drift of things.” This faith in the drift 
of things is not the faith of the Christian.’ His is a 

personal trust in a personal Saviour,—through whose 
good providence he has faith, not in the drift of 
| things, but in their settled march, according to God's 
| ordering, from evil to good, and from corruption to 
| incorruption. 





The simplest lessons are often the most impressive 
,and abiding. Many years ago, a child was leaving 
| the junior department of a city school for a new home 
|in the country. As he left, his old teacher put her 
| hand upon his head, and in a single, simple sentence 
| commended him to God and to good. Years passed, 
and the child grew up, and read books, English, 
| French, German, Greek, on ethics, and listened to 
| lectures on the same swhject, by famous professors, in 
| a venerable university. But no word which he read 
in the pages of ancient philosophers, or listened to 
from the lips of living teachers, ever proved to him 
a beacon-light like the simple words of his old school- 
mistress. In the time of temptation, the learned dis- 
cussions of the philosophers were forgotten, or were 
remembered only to cause bewilderment as to the 
basis of right and duty; but the lesson of childhood 
shone then most clearly in the secret chamber of the 
/soul, and neither time nor doubt had power to dim 
lits radiance. That, nothing could obscure ; that, 
nothing Can obscure. Here is the power which God 
has given to those who train the little ones. Perhaps 
neither mother nor teacher can lead the child into 
the knowledge of the world’s deeper wisdom ; but a 
few simple, earnest words, for God and good, from 
either, may do far more,—they may enter into the very 
being of the child, to be a strength in weakness, 2 
refuge in temptation, and a cherished memory in the 
| long, hard conflict of earthly life. This is not the wis- 
dom which is taught by the speculative thinkers; but 
it is the best and most enduring wisdom, nevertheless. 











WHEREIN WE ARE ALL UNCONSCIOUS 
ROMANCERS. 

When the great German poet Goethe composed his 
own autobiography, the suggestive sub-title which he 
prefixed to it was Truth and Fiction. Just how 
| much truth there was in it, just how much fiction, he 
did not tell, and probably could not have told, had 
he been asked. 

It is probable that Goethe meant no more by his 
sub-title than what is true of each of us, however 
honest and however candid we are with ourselves in 
recalling the events of our own past lives. It is not 
| alone that the past is inevitably glorified, and that the 





looseness. A very narrow man may be loose, and | casting the creed of the future, announces, as one of | world of childhood and youth is spiritualized in the 
a very broad man may be solid. But this difference the elements of its fourfold belief, faith in the “drift | mirror of memory. There is something deeper than 
is commonly lost sight of in the estimate of religious of things.” Faith in the drift of things! Alack! that | this at the bottom of our unconscious romancing. The 
opinions. Many a man counts himself “broad” is like enough to be the too common faith of the threads which go to make up the complex web of our 
merely because he is “loose.” Holding no opinions | future; for it has been the commoner faith of the! present consciousness are derived from many timcs and 
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many places; and now the web is so complicated that 
we cannot tell where this or that thread first entered 
the throbbing loom. We judge our whole past by the 
standard of the present. We go back into our child- 
hood, and try to realize how we thought and how we 
acted as children ; and we forget that we have earried 
back with us a burden of thoughts and feelings, such 
as no child possibly eould realize. The learned 
mathematician may fancy that when, as a child, he 
took the short cut across the fields, it was because he 
knew that any two sides of a triangle are together 
greater than the third side. He deceives himself; 
he took the short cut because he saw that it was the 
short cut, and such abstract things as triangles and 
sides of triangles never entered his childish head. 


Indeed, it may be laid down almost as an’ axiom 
that no man could write a true history of his child- 
hood, however hard he tried. He can record isolated 
facts. He can tell us how for years the lightning 
was to him God’s arrow, and the moon a silver door 
in heaven ; he can recall how he stood out in the rain, 
watching the flood of waters roll down into the cul- 
verts, and clapping his hands because now at last the 
Devil was going to be drowned out and hell 
quenched. But he cannot realize the mental state 
which made such conceptions possible, the setting 
which encircled them, any more than he can go back 
and swathe his fully developed form in the small- 
clothes of childhood. 

But it is not with respect to thought and feeling 
alone that this is true; it is true also in the incom- 
parably more important sphere of moral self-judg- 
ment. If it is ever true that poetry heals the wounds 
inflicted by truth, it is true of that unwritten poetry 
with which we invest the events of our moral history. 
Some action of the past, at the time of its doing only 
slightly connected with any ethical motive, becomes 
a mark for good, or for evil, in our subsequent history. 
Forthwith we go back and inquire of ourselves why 
we did that action. Almost unconsciously we begin 
to invent motives for the deed; and thenceforward 
the after-thought is so linked in our minds with the 
deed itself that it becomes to our imagination a fore- 
thought, and we give ourselves credit for a motive 
which really never existed at all, in the case involved. 
Thus we unconsciously falsify our own history ; like 
Goethe’s written autobiography, our own unwritten 
autobiography is Truth and Fiction; we are uncon- 
scious romancers, and the field of our romance is our 
own lives, 

This tendency to unconscious romancing is likely, 
therefore, to cause us to form more favorable judg-. 
ments of our own actions than are justified by the 
bare facts. Where nature finds a broken fence, or an 
ungainly tree-stump, she begins to mend the eye-sore 
by covering it with twining ivy and festoons of green- 
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depends chiefly upon their after-consciousness of very 
commonplace actions; but there are also many people 
whose lives are darkened by overshadowing sins 
which exist only in their diseased after-thought. 

Nor is an extended period of time always necessary 


| for the growth of these self-illusions, In moments of 


intense thought or action, in the crisis of some great 
peril, they spring, like Minerva, full armed from the 
brain of Jove. In the whirl of excitement, fact and 


fancy are inextricably blended ; we see things not as 
_ they are in reality, but as they are to our excited 
If, when we have passed through some | 


imagination. 
such crisis as this, we could compare our own impres- 
sion of the facts with an exact record kept by some 
one who looked calmly on from without, we should 
probably be confounded to learn what tricks imagina- 
tion had played upon us, here a fact inserted, there 
a fact ignored, and our own action in the crisis re- 
moved from the centre to somewhere near the circum- 
ference. 

What practical result follows from this recognition 
of a universal tendency toward unconscious roman- 
cing? First of all, there is a great gain in the knowl- 
edge that such a tendency exists. One is not so 
likely to be vain of his good actions, when he remem- 
bers that possibly the larger part of their merit exists 
only in his own interpretation of them. Nor is one 
so likely to be overborne by morbid self-accusings, if 
he learns that the heavier part of some load of guilt 
is chiefly imaginary. And the recognition of peril is 
always an important step in the way to safety. The 
moment that a man realizes that he is in danger of 
falsifying his own record, both for himself and for 
others, he is in a fair way to take some precautions 
against the peril of unconscious romancing. 

And the recognition of this tendency in ourselves 
makes us more just in judging our neighbor’s esti- 
mate of himself. However blind we may be to our 
own tendency to glorify past actions by the after- 
addition of praiseworthy motives, most of us are 
quick to detect such a tendency in another; and if 
we are not conscious of the tendency in ourselves, our 
judgment of that other is apt to be merciless. We 
are tempted to pronounce him a deceiver, claiming 
excellencies which, consciously, he does not possess. If, 
however, we recognize our own danger in this regard, 
our judgment will be more charitable ; we shall simply 
see in him another instance of how we and all men 
seek unconsciously to read after-thoughts into past 
experience, and to adorn the commonplace with an 
imaginary heroism. There is none who is altogether 
free of this tendency; there are few who have approxi- 
mately subdued it; and therefore all traces of its 
working among our fellow-men should be judged with 
large charity. 

But we need not be charitable to ourselves in that 





[Vol. XXVIL, No. 42. 

Does a brother, or a sister, pray in public from duty, from 
| choice, or from inspiration? It seems to me, in a worldly sense, 

if a man or a woman loves to do a thing, that person is apt to 
| do so very often, And why not ina spiritual sense ? 
| In order to know what it is to assist properly in bear- 
| ing the burdens of the church, we must know what the 
particular church-burdens are. There are burdens which 
the church ought to bear; like the expenses and the 
responsibilities of pastoral service and of public wor- 
ship. Again, there are burdens which the church ought 
not to bear; like a church debt, or a reputation for sloth 
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our moral history which offend us, We cover them | lie, Knowing our tendency to read motives into our 


with a luxuriant growth of after-thoughts. We hide | actions after the actions themselves are past and 
their sharp angles beneath the soft beauty of imagi-| gone, we can watch for the appearance of the ten- 
nary motives. We divorce them from their first | deney, and insist on thinking of the deed as it was, 
surroundings, and look at them through the shimmer | rather than as it conceivably might have been. We 
of the imagination. The commonplace action of | can refuse to entertain any motive as the explanation 
yesterday thus becomes the heroism of to-day; and of a past action, if that motive was not consciously 
we congratulate ourselves on the purity of the motives | present to the mind before, as well as after, the action 
which might have caused yesterday's action, but | to be explained. We can take pains not to confound 
which, unfortunately, did not do so. after-knowledge with previous knowledge, not to 

With morbidly sensitive natures, this unconscious | explain the motive of an action from its result. We 
romancing may even lead to self-condemnation where | can force ourselves to think with precision when our 
no condemnation is proper, Let the effect of some tendency is to loose apologizing thought. If this we 
action be unexpectedly disastrous, and a nature of 
this kind will be driven to an unhealthy self-analysis, 
and to accusation of self as to crimes which exist 
chiefly in the imagination. Just as in an ordinary 
case of self-deception of the kind before mentioned, a 
good motive is deduced from the ascertained results 
of an action, and is referred back as the original mo- 
tive of the action ; so, in this case, the evil results are 
referred back to some fancied personal defect as their 
cause, and the man’s life is made miserable by self- 
accusation of sins which were never committed. There 


| do, we shall be in little danger of grievous self-decep- 
| tion through the tendency to unconscious romancing. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

There is sometimes a refreshing freshness in the un- 
| expected recurrence of an old-time question. Christian 
|days of Paul; and now it comes up, in a freshly trite 
form, from a New York correspondent, as follows : 


Will you please enlighten me, in your Notes on Open Letters, 
| first, What is it to assist in bearing the burdens of the church ? 


and carelessness. In the one case, the duty of the good 
church-member is to assist in carrying the burden. In 
the ether case, his duty is to assist in throwing off the 
burden. And now for the question, Is it burdensome to 
pray in the prayer-meeting? It commonly is burden- 
some to somebody—either to the one who prays, or to 
those who listen. Does a brother, or a sister, pray in 
public from duty, from choice, or from inspiration? Often 
from a sense of duty; less frequently from pure personal 
preference; sometimes, possibly, from unmixed inspira- 
tion. It is true that, if a person loves to do a thing, he 
is likely to enjoy doing. it frequently ; but it does not 
follow that one’s doing what he loves to do is not proper 
burden-bearing. Burden-bearing.may be very enjoy- 
able; love would make it so. As to one’s duty to share 
frequently in the exercises of the church prayer-mecting, 
that is a point to be decided in the light of the customs 
and needs of the local church, and of the combined 
judgment of the pastor and his people. Because a man 
enjoys it, or because he shrinks from it, does not in itself 
settle the question of his duty in the premises. A frank 
talk with his pastor might help him at this point. 





How strong the temptation is to evade the plain ques- 
tion of duty in the giving of money to the Lord’s cause! 
How prone even Christian people are to strive to mingle 
the possibilities of pleasure-seeking with that of duty- 
doing, where dollars and cents are involved, in such a 
way that it cannot be fairly known which motive of 
action is the prevailing one. They have been having 
fresh discussions over this matter in the field of a South 
Carolina correspondent, who writes: 

We need money to repair our church, to buy furniture, Sun- 
day-school library books, ete. Some say we can have an enter- 
tainment, tableaux, charades, etc., and raise the money. Others 
say this would not be just right, but that we can have a feast, 
‘or a supper, or an excursion, and in that way raise the money, 
and give people full value for their money ; while there are still 
others who say that if we can properly raise money in that way 
to buy an organ, or Sunday-school books, we can just as prop- 
erly raise the money to pay our preacher, and the claims of 
foreign missions, in the same way ; but that we ought to go into 
our pockets for the money for all such purposes, just as we do 
to pay our taxes and grocery bills, and not trust to any special 
transaction to raise money for the Lord’s work. Please turn on 
the light. 

Undoubtedly you could raise some money for religious 
purposes by charades, or tableaux, or a feast, a supper, or 
an excursion; and you surely would have prominent 
precedents in this line to quote against anybody who 
objected to its morality or its wisdom. But, after all, 
there does seem to be sound sense in the suggestion of 
those people who say that if you rely on these means to 
repair your church, or to furnish it, or to obtain needed 
books for your Sunday-school library, it would seem to 
be equally well to try the same method in order to pay 
your preacher, or to sustain the cause of foreign missions. 
Just think of this method of aiding this last-named 
cause, if you really want light on the subject. Let the 
preacher plead the cause of missions, pressing its claims 
on all believers; then let him announce from the pulpit: 
“The deacons (or the stewards) will now serve ice-cream 
to those whose hearts are moved in this congregation in 
behalf of the perishing souls in heathendom. The ice- 
cream is of three flavors, of good quality, and two spoons 
are with each glass. Brethren and sisters, invest for the 
blessed cause of missions! Take at least one glass 
apiece; two, if your souls are deeply stirred.” It is 
quite possible that that method might induce some per- 
sons to show an interest in missions who have hitherto 
seemed unconcerned for the world’s evangelization; but 
that that fact alone would justify such a method of 
money-raising, we do not believe. Yet, if the principle 
of the thing is tolerable anywhere, why not adhere to it 





| burden-bearing has been much discussed ever since the 
| purposes, just as we doto pay our taxes and grocery bills, 


_ tion, rather] to raise money for the Lord’s work.” That’s 


in such a case as this? For our part, we agree with those 
“still others” in South Carolina, who say that we all 
“ought to go into our pockets for the money for all such 


and not trast to any special transaction [or circumlocu- 


good doctrine for the South and for the North, for the 


are many people whose claim to heroic goodness and then, Is it burdensome to pray in the prayer-meeting? | East and for the West. 
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LAUS PERENNIS. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


O monks of Antioch, I read 
That in the olden, happy days, 
You kept alive a precious deed, 
And sang and chanted ceaseless praise. 


Whoever neared your holy threng 
Whether he came by night or noon— 
Across his spirit passed a song ; 
Upon his heart there broke a tune. 


He heard and knew, and, gliding by, 
He spake avithin himself, and said, 
“So must the angels sing on high, 
Where life hath risen from the dead!” 


But now I tread your voiceless shore, 
O monks of Antioch, and lo! 

I hear the ceaseless song no more ; 
No more the choir go to and fro. 


Nay, for the world is all too wide! 

Too strait and close the cloisters grew ; 
All nations laud the Crucified, 

And they and we still sing with you! 





ANCIENT NINEVEH. 


BY E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., 

ASSISTANT IN THE DEPARTMENT OF ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES, 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Geographical Position and Size of the City—Nineveh, 
the last and most important capital of the Assyrian em- 
pire, was situated between the thirty-sixth and thirty- 
seventh parallels of north latitude, and the forty-second 
and forty-third parallels of east longitude. The city 
stood on the left, or eastern, bank of the Idiqlat (the 
Hiddekel of Gen. 2: 14), or Tigris, opposite to the mod- 
ern town of Mosul, and was about twenty miles to the 
northwest of Nimrdid, known in ancient days by the 
name of Calah. Nineveh stretched along the Tigris, 
which flowed to the west of the city for about two and 
a half miles. The city was rather more than a mile 
in width, and was about eight miles round. The most 
fabulous dimensions of the extent of the city, its walls 
and its fortifications, are given by the historians of anti- 
quity. Diodorus Siculus (ii. 3) says that the area cov- 
ered by the city was equivalent to about sixty square 
miles, according to our reckoning; that its walls were 
one hundred feet high, and were protected by fifteen 
hundred towers, each two hundred, feet in height. Strabo 
mentions measurements for the city which are, on the face 
of it, utterly absurd. Both these writers, as well as 
Ctesias, are untrustworthy, and cannot be depended on; 
but all traditions agree in describing the city as being 
very large, very beautiful, and well fortified. The Bible 
(Jonah 3: 8) describes it as “an exceeding great city 
[lit., city of Elohim], of three days’ journey;” but 
there can be very little doubt that the writer included 
Rehoboth-Ir, Calah, and Resen in his reckoning. It is 
to be regretted that Herodotus never wrote his contem- 
piated history of Assyria; for the “ Father of History,” 
living comparatively so very near the time when the city 
was in the height of its prosperity, would have certainly 
given us some important information about its founder, 
size, ete. 

The Name of the City and Its Founder —The classical au- 
thors called Nineveh Ninos, the Septuagint Nineui(Nineuz) 
and the cuneiform inscriptions Ni-na-a; the city is also 
commonly represented in these by a compound ideograph, 
composed of two signs which mean “ house” and “ fish ” 


respectively. The name Ni-na-a has been explained by | insignificance. 


Delitzsch to mean “ God’srest;” and this name may have 


or Babylon, which signifies the “gate of God.” Accord- 
ing to the ethnographical list in Genesis 10, the builder 
of Nineveh was Nimrod the grandson of Ham. This 


“mighty hunter” first built Babylon, Erech, Calneh, and | 


Accad in the plain of Shirfar (the Samir of the inscrip- 
tions), and then went on towards Assyria and builded 
Nineveh with its neighboring places, Rehoboth-Ir (that 
is, “the suburbs of the city”), Calah and Resen (Gen. 
10: 10-12). The name “Nimrod” has not as yet been 
found on the monuments, and it has offered a base for 
speculations to many a Bible commentator. It is, prob- 
ably, a name, or a corruption of a name, of the celebrated 


Babylonian hero, Gistubar; for the description of Nim- | 
rod, as given by the Bible, agrees very closely with the | 


| 
been suggested to the founder, or the one who named the | 


city, by the name of Babylonia’s ancient capital, Bab-ilu, | 


scene of their exploits. It has been suggested by Haupt 
that Nimrod means the “man of Marad, or Amarad,” 
Marad being the name of a Babylonian city. Others say 
it is a form of the Akkadian Amar-ud, and would so 
make him a form of the sun-god. Future discoveries 
may possibly clear up this difficulty; but meanwhile it is 
clear that thetrecord of the ethnographical table in 
Genesis and that of the inscriptions go hand in hand in 
respect of the main points of the history of the building 
of Nineveh,—for they both indicate that the rise of the 
great civilization of Nineveh was subsequent to, and 
derived from, that of Babylon the mighty. The majority 
of the cities which were near and round about Nineveh 
have been identified by means of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. Babel is Babylon, the great capital of Mesopota- 
mia; Erech, or Uruk, is represented by the ruins at 
Warka, on the left bank of the Lower Euphrates; Accad 
is €@ common name on the inscriptions for a district or 
country; and Calneh has, according to some, been found 
in the name Kul-unu. These were the cities built by 
Nimrod in Babylonia. Proceeding then in a northeast- 
erly direction, Nimrod went and built Nineveh, Reho- 
both-Ir, Calah, and-Resen. The position of this last 
town is defined by Genesis, which places it between 
Calah and Nineveh, and is most probably the same place 
as Rish-ini (that is, “spring-head”), mentioned in the 
inscriptions of Sennacherib, and known to-day by the 
name of Selamiyeh; Calah is represented to-day by a 
heap of ruins about twenty miles south of Nineveh, 
called Nimroud. Up to the present, Rehoboth-Ir has not 
been identified with certainty. It is impossible to say at 
| What period these cities were founded; but it is very 
probable that they were built and peopled by Babyloni- 
ans at a period anterior to 2000 B.C. In the earliest and 
most ancient times, the capital of Assyria was the city 
Assur, which was dedicated to the great national god 
Assur, and from whom the country took its name. This 
city is about sixty miles south of Mosul, and is repre- 
sented by the ruins of Kalah-Shergat, on the western 
bank of the Tigris. 





Assyria is, of course, bound up very closely with the 
general history of the country. Its first rulers were 
called patesi, and were appointed by the kings of Baby- 
lon. The two most important of these viceroys were 
called Ismi-Dagan and Samsi-Rammanu: the latter 
reigned in the nineteenth century before Christ, and 
built a temple to Anu and Rimmon in Assur. Subse- 
quently, a ruler, also called Samsi-Rammanu, repaired a 
temple in Nineveh, which, from this statement, we may 
be sure was already a recognized city of importance. 
Little by little Assyria rose in importance, and eventu- 
ally the warlike spirit of its people chafed under the rule 
of the Babylonians. In the sixteenth century B. C., we 
| find that serious war broke out between the two nations, 
| and, about a hundred and fifty years later, the Assyrians 
| insisted upon having the boundaries of the two territories 
| accurately and clearly defined. Peace ensued about fifty 
| years later; and the friendly feeling which was beginning 
| to grow between the two nations, was strengthened by 
| Assur-Ubalht, who married his daughter to the Baby- 
| lonian king. The conquests of this king abroad enabled 
| him to strengthen, repair, and beautify Assur and Nine- 
| veh, the chief cities of his kingdom, and to build several 
| new temples. 
| attached to Nineveh; for its nearly central position in 
| the kingdom guarded it in a great measure from sudden 
| attack by the Babylonians. As the power of Assyria 
grew under its skillful and warlike monarchs, so the 
power of the Babylonians dwindled into comparative 
Under Rimmon Nirari (about B. C. 1330) 
Assyria extended her conquests far and wide ; and his son 
Shalmaneser I. continued with vigor and great success 
the wars which his father had begun. This king was not 
only a warrior, but a great builder; he completely 
restored the city Assur, he founded Calah, and made 
Nineveh the actual capital of his kingdom by establish- 
ing a royal residence there. The temple of the goddess 
Istar, to-whom the city was dedicated, and which had 
been built about five hundred years before by Samsi- 





fammanu I., was repaired and beautified by Shalma- | 


neser. In the following reign of Tukulti-Ninip, Baby- 
lonia was conquered, and Nineveh virtually became the 
capital of Mesopotamia. In the time of Assur-Ris-Isi, 
Nineveh was again rebuilt, and its temples repaired. 


Each succeeding king added something to the conquests | 


or power of the country, until its glory culminated under 


the rule of Tiglath-Pileser I. (about B.C. 1100), whose | 


description of Gistubar as given by the tablets. They | sway extended as far as Lake Van in the north, and Syria 
vere both Babylonians, both hunters, both dwelt in| in the west, while it was limited in the east by the moun- 


Erech, and both were celebrated in the legénds which 


History of Nineveh—The history of the capital of 


About th's time great importance was | 


their ancestors had gained ; and the country, being shorn 
of its provinces one by one, dropped into dark oblivion 
for nearly two hundred years. During this period of the 
decay in the Assyrian and Babylonian kingdoms, the 
kingdom of Israel under David rose into great power, 
and the Jews became masters of a large tract of land, 
which originally acknowledged the Assyrianrule. After 
the Jewish domination of David and Solomon, the Assy- 
rian power began to revive; and the victories gained by 
Assur-Danan II., Ramminu-Nirari IL., Tiglath-Pileser 
II., and others, were a fitting prelude to the glorious reign 
of Assur-nasir-pal, B. ©. 885-860. During the twenty- 
five years of his reign, the Assyrian arms were victorious 
over the whole of the peoples of Mesopotamia, and 
Pheenicia became subject to him. He restored Nineveh 
and the temple of the shining goddess Istar, and com- 
pletely restored the city of Calah, which had been built 
by Shalmaneser I. nearly five hundred years before. 
Following Assur-nasir-pal comes Shalmaneser IT., whose 
reign is very remarkable; for he is the first Assyrian 
king who mentions the Israelites in hisannals. Having 
conquered the nations hostile to the Assyrians to the 
north of Mesopotamia, he turned his attention to break- 
ing up the powerful Syrian league, which had its head- 
quarters at Damascus, and which gave David, the king 
of Israel, so much trouble. David had become master of 
Damascus, but in the reign of his son Solomon the 
Syrians' had again captured it; and their rule was so 
powerful that Asa, king of Judah, asked help from Ben- 
hadad to enable him to contend successfully against 
Baasha, the king of Israel. When Shalmaneser II. made 
war on this confederacy, he found a force of ninety thou- 
sand men and about four thousand and forty chariots 
and horses ready to do battle with him. Of this force, 
Ahab, king of Israel, had contributed two thousand 
chariots and ten thousand men. After a long and well- 
fought battle, the Assyrians conquered; but as Shal- 
maneser advanced no farther into Palestine, it is clear 
that the strength of his army was broken for a few years, 
and that he retired, fearing lest a worse evil should befall 
him. About the year 840 B.C., he was successful in his 
attempt to conquer Syria. Death had carried off Ahab 
in the battle of Ramoth-Gilead, and his family had been 
extirpated by Jehu, and Ben-hadad had been murdered 
by Hazael; hence two of the most important and influ- 
ential members of the league were removed from Shal- 
maneser’s path of conquest. His own descriptions of 
the battles and his conquests in Syria and Palestine, are : 

I. Two thousand chariots and ten thousand men of 
Ahab, king of Israel, came before me to make war and 
battle. I fought with them, and overthrew them. 

II. In my eighteenth year, Hazael, of Syria, gathered 
his forces in Saniru, a mountain stronghold in Lebanon. 
I fought with him, and defeated him. He fled to Damas- 
cus. I pursued him, and besieged him in Damascus. 
In those days, I received tribute from Tyre and Sidon, 
and from Jehu the son of Omri. 

On the “ Black Obelisk,” which stands in the Nimrad 
Central Saloon of the British Museum, there is a small 
relief at the top in which “Jehu the son of Omri” is 
depicted kneeling, and kissing the ground, before the 
Assyrian monarch, while near him stand his servants, 
| bearing costly tribute. Shalmaneser II. lived in Nine- 
veh for some years, during which period he beautified 
the temple of Istar in that city, and the city itself. Dur- 
ing the latter portion of his life he dwelt in Calah. 
About the year 790 B.C., Rimmon-nirari III., the war- 
rior, built a palace at Nineveh on the spot now called 
Nebbi- Yunus; and about the year 725 B. C. Shalmaneser 
IV., of Assyria, entered Palestine, and made war against 
Hoshea, king of Israel. The next serious and important 
point of contact between the children of Israel and the . 
Assyrians took place in the reign of Sargon, who overran 
Palestine and Pheenicia, and carried Israel away captive. 
_Merodach Baladan, king of Babylon, had sent an em- 
| bassy to Hezekiah, which, no doubt, provoked the wrath 
| of Sargon, and served as a pretext for his attack upon 
Israel. The last years of Sargon’s reign were occupied 
in conquering Merodach Baladan; and as death over- 
took him before he accomplished his purpose, his son 
Sennacherib continued his father’s war against the king 
of Babylon. This ended, in the year 702-701 B. C. Sen- 
nacherib marched against Hezekiah, of Judah, and be- 
sieged him in his city, Jerusalem. The other kings of 
Syria and Pheenicia had submitted to him, and paid 
tribute; Hezekiah alone refused to do this. Sennacherib, 
filled with anger, first sent his Rabshakeh to terrify the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem with fearful menaces; and then 
the whole strength of the Assyrian army moved on to 
conquer the “hill of Sion.” The battering-rams were 











tains, and in the south by the Lower Zab and the Upper 
Euphrates. The next kings of Assyria speedily lost what | 


1 The Khatti of the cuneiform inscriptions have been identified by 


were handed down to the later dwellers in the land and | some with the Hittites. 
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; : ‘ | ‘ . . : 
reared against the city, the miners went to work to un- | enemy, seeing the breach in the wall, rushed in, and lev- _ church, and poorer pastor, are strengthened by his funds 
dermine the walls, and towers were raised all round the | eled the city with the ground. 


city, that missiles and darts might be hurled upon the | 
devoted soldiers of the Lord. 


| and influence ; and indigent young men and women are 
Thus perished one of the most important capitals of receiving through him a liberal education, which would 
Sennacherib boasts that | the Eastern world; but, thanks to the excavations of , have been otherwise impossible to them. 

he shut up Hezekiah in Jerusalem as in a cage, and goes | Layard, Loftus, Rawlinson, Smith, and Rassam, we have | Thus the great Teacher has rare unfoldings for souls 
on to say that, having forced and captured the principal | obtained a large number of very important fragments of | long closed, and royal compassions for beaten-down 


gate of the city, he conquered it. The captives carried their tablets, and perfect cylinders, giving hundreds of | stalks; and yet he does not always show them in the 


off amounted to 200,150 ;' and the spoil with which the | lines of inscriptions. May the day not be far off when 
Assyrian king enriched himself was immense; for thirty | the eyes of the cuneiform student may be again glad- 


way that the pupils in his school would desire. 
‘A forcible writer has said: “Our God is not a sum- 


talents of gold are reckoned, eight hundred talents of dened by the sight of new books from the library of the | 


silver, lapis-lazuli, ivory, gems, and precious stones. This 
is Sennacherib’s account as recorded on the Taylor 
cylinder in the British Museum. Nothing whatever is 
said of the fearful disaster which is recorded in 2 Kings 
19; 35, 

It was, of course, an object of great importance for the 
Assyrian monarch to capture Jerusalem, as it was a very 


most celebrated of Assyria’s kings, Assurbanipal. 
British Museum, London, 





THE GROWTH OF THE SOUL. 


BY MRS. HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON, 


I have a beautiful plant in my conservatory, the de- 





desirable stronghold, and one which would have offered 

excellent headquarters for an invading host. But Sen- 

nacherib miscalculated the strength of Hezekiah’s op- 

position; andif he gained what he was pleased to term a 

victory, it was at the cost of such an enormous number of 
troops and men, that the strength of his army was crip- 

pled for many years. A fine bas-relief in the Assyrian | 
basement of the British Museum represents Sennacherib 
sitting on a magnificent seat before Lachish, and the | 
legend above his head relates that the “spoil of the city | 
passed before him.” It appears very probable that the | 
court scribe reckoned Jerusalem among the captured | 
cities to gratify the national vanity, and that the spoil 

which is claimed to have come from Jerusalem really 

came from Lachish and the other places belonging to 

Judah which Sennacherib had actually conquered. Sen- 

nacherib, the haughty despot, passed the rest of his reign 

in incessant war with the Babylonians and other nations. 

One act of his the civilized world has to lament until | 
this day, and that is the utter destruction of Babylon. In | 
his blind and mad wrath, he broke down the houses of 

the city and set them on fire; he desecrated, pillaged, and 

destroyed the sanctuaries of the gods, together with their 

libraries, which contained tablets for which the world 

would now give untold gold ; he dug a ditch through the | 
city, and let the waters in to submerge it; -he boasts | 
that he did more damage than a whirlwind could do, and | 
finishes his vaunting by saying that he had thrown the | 
temples and the city into the river that they might never | 
more be seen or heard of. Sennacherib was murdered 
by his sons on the 20th of Tebet, B.C. 681, anda life of 
violence was ended by a fitting death. 


| 
The kingdom of Assyria was next ruled by Esarhaddon | 
theGood, His reign of thirteen years was characterized by | 
deeds of mercy and a policy of reconciliation. His for- | 
giveness of the rebellion of Manasseh is one of his many 
noble deeds. He did much to heal the wounded hearts 
of the Babylonians, by establishing a residence in Baby- | 
lon; and many of his inscriptions are written in the | 
complicated writing of that ancient city. Like his 
father Sennacherib, he built a palace at Nineveh, and | 
ornamented the temples of that city. Nineveh, however, 
reached its highest glory under his son Assurbanipal, who 
began to reign B.C. 668. The walls were rebuilt during | 
this reign; the services of the temples were carried out | 
with great magnificence, and a most magnificent palace 
was built at Nineveh. The exploits and glories of this 
king were portrayed in pictures and described in writing 
by the skillful chisel of the Assyrian artist; and these 
bas-reliefs form some of the finest treasures which the | 
British Museum possesses. Assurbanipal is celebrated | 
most justly for the very fine library of clay tablets which 
he gathered together at Nineveh. The chief works on 
the law, science, literature, and religion of the day were | 
there, and were classified, arranged on shelves, and num- 
bered in a careful and excellent way. Messengers were 
sent to Babylon, and other seats of ancient learning, to 
obtain copies of celebrated works, and, in this king, lit- 
erature found a noble and generous patron. Together 
with his literary pursuits, he carried on vast wars, and, 
by the spoil he obtained, he made Nineveh one of the 
most splendid cities of the East. Assyria’s “king of let- | 
ters” died about B.C. 620, and was succeeded by Assur- 
etil-ilani-kan and Bel-sum-iskun. Nothing certain is 
known of these kings. About B.C, 612, the kings of 
Media, Egypt, and Babylon made a league, and besieged 
Nineveh for two years. Frequently the allied forces 
were beaten, but in the year 609 B.C., the river wall was 
broken down by a flood of the Tigris. The king of 
Assyria set fire to his palace and perished; and the | 


| 





1In Mr. H. Fox Talbot's translation (Records of the Past, I. 38), 
this number applies to the captives from all the captured cities of 
Judah, Mr. Talbot's translation makes no mention of the canture of 
Jerusalem, though Hezekiah’s payment of tribute is mentioned.— 
Tus Epitor. 


light of our household, and the admiration of my friends. 


1A year ago it was a puny thing, pale and drooping, and 


almost dead. So we enriched the earth, nourishing it 


with composts and dews and sunshine. Soon it put 


forth its tender buds, and for a few months bloomed in | 


great beauty; but, beginning to droop again, we asked 
anxiously, “ What shall we do?” 


“Prune the branches here and there, cut off the tops, 


and put it in the dark awhile,” said a friend of mine. | 


“This hot-house of luxury does not agree with it, and it 
is blossoming itself to death.” 
We grieved at the pruning process; for it seemed that 


our poor plant would now bleed itself to death,—shorn of 


its beauty and sitting in the dark was so sorry a change 
from the exuberance of life experienced in past days. 
But in time the pruning process worked well ; and as we 
gradually accustomed our plant to the light again, we 


found it was taking deeper root, and the stalk and | 


branches were assuming a firm, woody fibre, which gave 
a promise of strength and ability to sustain the fair blos- 
soms of the future. Its former culture produced a super- 
ficial growth, and our plant exulted in beauty, without 
sufficient strength of root and fibre. 


This nearly proved 
its ruin. 


The trial to which it was subjected was severe, 
but the results which are now visible, have amply repaid 
the sacrifice. 

Sitting yesterday by the side of a dear friend who has 
long breathed the atmosphere of suffering and sorrow, 
the hibiscus taught me its lesson. She was showing to 
the admiring eyes of her pastor a lovely white tea-rose. 
“Tt does not look much as it did three months ago,” she 
replied, in answer to his inquiries as to how it was so 
thrifty. “It was worm-eaten and rusty, and I cut it 
down to save its life.” 


Catching his earnest gaze, she asked: ‘“ Should I not? | 


Has it not worked well? See!” °* 

“Tt certainly has; but do you recognize another Hand, 
who is doing just this by you,—the dear plant of his 
love?” 

With beaming eyes, she answered: “Oh, yes! the 
Beloved came down to his garden to gather lilies, and, 
finding this poor, misshapen plant, without fruit or 
flowers, cut it down to the ground, and covered it from 
sunshine, that it might become so rooted and fibred and 
developed as one day to bear transplanting to heavenly 
gardens !” 

As we gazed at that spiritual face and those soul-speak- 
ing eyes, we realized that pain and loss have been to her 
the sproutings of a harvest for eternity, bearing fruits of 
patience, hope, and courage, which comfort the tossings 
of disease with their violet-tinctured essence. 

A few years since, a gentleman of wealth and refine- 
ment lost his only child,—a fair, sweet daughter of twelve 
summers. It was a crushing blow, but one of many that 


| were to follow, having made slow progress in soul- 


growth. Elegant luxuries were his portion ; but he turned 
from them all, with envy of the poor, who were blessed 
with living children. 
the home-nest, staying just long enough to plume its 
wings for flight, leaving the parent-heart desolate. Then 
a long-wished-for son was born, to be laid in his father’s 
arms dead. The anguished father, writhing under these 
inflictions, was ready to curse the Hand that had dealt 
the blow, when the mother too was stricken, and he was 
left alone. 

Long and bitterly did he mourn and wrestle ere the 
hands of his dear ones became as golden links to rivet 
him to God and heaven. But the bitter medicine was 


working its cure, and he who bade him drain the bitter | 


cup took good care that he should not lose the sweet; 


| and humility, faith, and active service, were taking deep 
root, bearing flowers of sympathy, benevolence, and zeal. | 


He knows now what to do with his superfluous goods; 
and many a home, and widowed and orphaned heart, are 
cheered by his wealth and kindness. Many a poor 


In time, another birdling flew to | 


mer God only, but a winter God, ruling with stout em- 
phasis, and caring far less for mere outward comforts 
than for the grand prerogative of principle, for the ele- 
vation of character, for the develapment and growth of 
the soul.” As in the physical world, heat and cold, sun- 
shine and shadow, gentle breeze and stormy wind, dew 
and vapor, quiet rains and driving tempest, are each so 
many vivifying forces in the process of growth ; so in the 
| spiritual world health and disease, wealth and penury, 
honor and reproach, joy and sorrow, clustering friends 
and broken ties, are the mystic influences brought to 
bear upon human souls by the moulding hand of Him 
| who seeks to bring his children to the topmost round of 
bliss and perfectness. 
It is, therefore, a marvel that human hearts so shrink 
from those processes which make the perfect man. When 
the soul accepts the losses, crosses, bereavements, and 
wear and tear of daily life, as so much tilling of barren 
soil, and pruning of ill-proportioned branches, a new 
meaning is attached to the word “ trial.” 


“Grief may be joy, misunderstood.”’ 





God’s compensatory law is at work also, and it is inter- 
esting to watch its workings. It is a curious fact that 
most of those who suffer from mental and physical de- 
fects possess unusual excellence of character, or rare 
| brilliancy of mind. Such have enriched the world with 

beauties which the most felicitous might covet, but could 
never produce. Such were Democritus (of whom it was 
said, “though born blind, he saw more than all Greece 
besides”), Horace, Fra Angelica, Milton, and the beloved 
Cowper, Blaise, Pascal, and hosts of others. There are 
paths so dark that they who tread them would fain cry 
out with fear, did they not hear the strains and breathe 
the aroma floated to them from the celestial gardens. As 
the moon sees the face of the sun, and therefore makes 
| the earth glad, so they feel the Hand that guides them, 
; and are content. Such souls with triumph sing : 


“1 know whom thou wilt glorify, 
And raise o’er sun and stars on high, 
Thou lead’st thro’ depths of darkness here ! ” 





What perversity, then, in us to refuse the bitter with 
| the sweet, when each together are the soul’s medicine, 
‘her happiness, her life! The following lines, in their 
delicate conception of this matter, are an exquisitely 
choice portraiture : 


“A raveled rainbow overhead, 
Lets down to life its varying thread : 
Love’s blue, joy’s gold, and fair between 
Hope’s shifting light, of emerald green ; 
While either side, in deep relief, 
A crimson Pain, a violet Grief! 
Wouldst thou, amid their gleaming hues, 
Clutch after those, and these refuse ? 
Believe! as thy beseeching eyes 
Follow their lines, and sound the skies, 
There, where the fadeless glories shine, 
An unseen angel twists the twine! 
And be thou sure, what tint soe’er 
The sunshine’s broken rays may wear, 
It needs them all, that, broad and white, 
God’s love may weave the perfect light.” 


THE DEMAND FOR EASY READING. 


BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 








There are many people, in these days, who like all the 
intellectual work they undertake to be very easy,—so easy 
as to require no serious effort, or next to none. This 
_ statement applies particularly to the reading which these 

good, but very gentle, people are willing todo. The de- 
mand upon their thinking faculties must not be severe. 
Everything must be made very plain. The deepe:t 
truths and the most abstruse teachings must be presented 
in such a vivid way as, not only to be easily understood, 
but also to charm the mind by their striking beauty. 
The author of Obiter Dicta, in speaking of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s poetry, his dramatic pieces especially, refers to the 
charge of unintelligibility which is sometimes made 
against these pieces, and says: “They are all perfectly 
intelligible ; but—and here is the ruab—they are not easy 
reading, like the estimable writings of the late Mrs. 
'Hemans. They require the same honest attention as it 
' is the fashion to give to a lecture of Professor Huxley’s, 
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or a sermon of Canon Liddon’s; and this is just what 
too many persons will not give to poetry. They 
‘ Love to hear 
A soft pulsation in their easy ear ; 
To turn the page, and let their senses drink 
A lay that shall not trouble them to think.’ 





“Tt is no great wonder,” the author adds, “it should | 
be so. After dinner, when disposed to sleep, but afraid | 
of spoiling our night’s rest, behold the witching hour 
reserved by the nineteenth century for the study of 
poetry!” 

Whether we agree, or not, with this genial author in 
his defense of Mr. Browning from the charge of unin- 
telligibility, we cannot parry the other charge that he in | 
turn makes against many modern readers of poetry. We 
may also widen the scope of the charge; for it applies, 
not to poetry only, but to all classes of literary work. 
All reading must be easy to get itself read by any but a 
very small class. There are still a few heroic souls 
who despise anything that is not hard, and who pride 
themselves on their exploits in wrestling with the deep- 
est problems of science and metaphysics. But the great 
masses of those who read,—and does not everybody read 
in these days ?—must have only easy reading. 

How many people, in this great reading age, really 
study history? How many regularly read solid and ab- 
struse matter of any kind? Our modern culture knows 





all about the onnezal literature that flashes up to-day and 
dies out again to-morrow, but knows almost nothing of the | 
really great books of the ages. Many people who have 
not the courage to confess ignorance of the last novel 
regard it as no shame to be utterly ignorant of the grand 
old classics. It is pretty safe to say that not one in a 
hundred now reads Milton’s Paradise Lost, and that not 
one in a thousand has ever read even a translation of | 
Homer’s Iliad, or knows its contents. Every one goes 
into raptures over some sentimental song-writer of the 
hour, but how many read even the great masterpieces of 
Shakespeare? 

All literature, to win attention and to find readers, 
must be served up in attractive form, and made pathetic, 
or romantic, or thrilling, or sentimental. As an age, we 
are running to novel-reading, and the lightest kind of 
novel-reading at that. Even Walter Scott is too hard to 
read, and too dull and heavy for the great bulk of our | 
reading public; and Hawthorne is too philosophical and 
too solemn. A look into the publishers’ accounts of sales | 
shows that the great books of the market to-day are not 
the really great books of the masters. | 

Even religious teaching must be wrought into charm- 
ing story form to get our boys and girls and young peo- | 
ple to like it enough to read it. Our Sunday-school 
books are chiefly stories, and stories, oft-times,—had we 
not as well confess it?—whose only merit is that they | 
are easy reading. Is it not true, that, in feeding our | 
children from the Sunday-school library-table on these | 
diluted fictions, we are helping to vitiate their intellec- 
tual taste, to weaken their ability for earnest thinking, 
and to unfit them for strong mental work in their ma- 
turity? The effect of this perpetual Sunday-school-book 
reading is seen in the growing distaste of the young for 
solid religious instruction of any kind. Teaching must 
be pictorial, or illustrative, or by story-telling. The 
children must have “sermonettes” of their own, duly | 
diluted and etherealized, and not more than five or seven 
minutes long, sandwiched somewhere in the old people’s 
service. It would never do to ask the dear things to 
listen to the solid preaching their fathers and mothers 
get; such intellectual effort might work permanent in- 
jury to their minds, 

But it is not the children’s religious teaching only that 
has to be made easy. How many good Christians now | 
read the great religious books? It is altogether possible | 
that, if we were perfectly honest about it, it would appear | 
that many of us do not even read the Bible; or that, if | 
we do, we read it only when we are half asleep, and | 
merely to satisfy a mild demand of conscience. Some | 
of us cheat ourselves into the belief that we are diligent 
Bible-readers because we read a great deal about the | 
Bible, in the way of comments upon and explanations of 
certain passages, while really we scarcely ever read and 
study the book for ourselves. We go to church, and | 
listen to the preacher (if his sermon is not too deep 
and abstruse, and too hard to follow) to hear what he 
thinks about some Scripture text or doctrine; but we do 
not care to search the sacred Word for ourselves. Why 
should we, indeed? Is it not the minister’s business to | 
“feed” our souls? Should he not, therefore, do the 
hard thinking and the deep searching after the truth, 
and bring us the results in well-digested, logically ar- | 
ranged, clearly expressed, finely illustrated, eloquently | 


, | friends, did the quilting, 


| of what a Christian life implies? 
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Go 


| 
the Bible, there snare ean wy no necessity for onal to | 


tire themselves in freshly going over the ground. Have 
not wise and good men gone over it with conscientious 
diligence and care, and do not the creeds and confessions 


truths of the Bible? Faith is easier than hard study, | 
and the easier way is the best. 


They had a merry time next pay going around with 
Rover in the phaeton. ‘Rover seemed to think that they 


ought to stay longer at each place, and three times he 
| tried to turn into a road that they had no wish to take. 
of the Church contain all the important and essential 


Whether the easy ways of doing everything so much | 


in vogue at present will make the grand men and noble 


women that grew up in the older-fashioned methods of 
| hard intellectual work, remains to be seen. 


Some one 
has said,—Heinrich Heine, was it not?—that wherever 


| a great thought is born, there has been a Gethsemane. 


little is worth but little. If this be true, the easy reading 
that is now so much in demand will not produce vigorous 
intellects ; nor will the easy religious education required 
by modern tastes make fine characters. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——__<g——_——— 
THE SPELLING-BEE. 
BY MEADE MIDDLETON. 


A blue flag waved from the window of Aunt Mag’s 
cottage. The young people at the old Manor House 


| knew that it was a signal for them. 


They knew, too, what it meant. Once a year Aunt 


| Mag gave a quilting-party; they, with their young 
while Aunt Mag, with her | 


friends, prepared the entertainment. The flag was a 


consult with her about the party. The girls could not 


| go till they had helped their mother with the morning 


work; but Louis, whose vacation had begun, was free to 
run over at any time. His cousin Laura, who was mak- 
ing a visit at the Manor House, went with him. They 
took pencils and memorandum-book, and sat with Aunt 
Mag under the elm-trees to make arrangements. 

“Of course, every one must have a written invitation,” 
said Louis. “I will take the names, Grace and Lily 
will write the notes, and you and I, Laura, will drive 
around to deliver them; father will let me put Rover to 
the phaeton.” 

Aunt Mag laughed; she was sure that Rover would 
want to stop at every farm-house along the road. But 


| Louis seemed confident that he could get the horse along. 


“Now that we have decided about the girls, what boys 
shall we invite?” he asked. 
ing-bee” in the evening; the girl or boy who could hold 
out the longest, without missing, was to have a prize. 

“The boys I shall leave with you, Louis. 
invite only such as you want.” 


one of the boys. 


of course.” 


There was to be a “spell- | 


here. 


It was useless to strike him with the whip; Louis had to 
| jump out and coax him along for a short distance. 

All this was rare fun for Laura. “TI never saw such a 
queer horse,” she said. “I wish Louise Prescott were 
She has very funny stories to tell about the horses 
she sees in the country. I shall have a great deal to tell 
her. I hope that it will not rain on Monday. I want to 
see just how people do in the country at their quilting- 


| parties.” 
It has heretofore been supposed that that which costs | 


| 





“ And ‘ spelling-bees,’”’ added Louis. 

“Oh, yes! Are you a good speller, Louis? I hope 
that you will get the prize.” 

Louis shook his head. “Don’t think that I'll get it,” 
he said. “TI will try hard, though,” he added. 

Monday came, and was a bright, clear day. The 
quilting-party was a merry one. They were at work on 
an album quilt, to be sent to a Western missionary who 
had once been their pastor. Laura enjoyed it all very 
much. She resolved to propose a quilting just like it to 
the girls at home. 

Tea was ready.at six, and soon afterward they began 
to think about the “ spelling-bee.” 

“Louis is a capital speller,’ whispered Lily. “TI 
know that Aunt Mag wants him to get the prize.” 

“ Don’t you think that he will?” Laura asked. 

Lily seemed rather uncertain about it. “Robert Par- 


rish is here,’ she said; “ and he was never known to miss 


'a word at school, or at any of these spelling-matches. 
sign now that Aunt Mag wished them to come over to | 


| ago, 
| Louis had just bought. 


He is just the most disagreeable boy alive! Such a 
boaster! Besides, he played a real mean trick, not long 
on Louis; he let loose some carrier-pigeons that 
Of course, they flew straight 


| home.” 


| “T suppose that he is trying to return good for evil. 





You are to | “ 


“How could Louis invite him?” exclaimed Laura. 
His 
religion must mean a great deal more to him than mine 
does to me.” 

This thought made her uncomfortable for atime. But 
the spelling-bee had begun. Fora while no mistakes 
were made. Presently, though, one and another began 
to miss, till soon only Louis and Robert were on the 
floor. 

“They’ll both take a prize,” whispered Grace. 
Mag, how will you manage it?”’ 

But hark! Take care, Robert! Robert escaped that 
time. He said the wrong letter, but Louis waited a sec- 
ond, and gave him time to correct the mistake. 

“ Just like Louis to do that,” said Grace, impatiently; 
why didn’t he seize the chance, and spell the word 


* Aunt 


| himself?” 
“© Aunt Mag! I wouldn’t on any account leave out | 


There are Harry Ogden and Silas | 
| Dodd, Will Denny, Luke Torrey, and Robert Parrish 


Laura wondered why Louis hesitated, and then said, 


“Of course,” in such a very emphatic tone. 
“T have all the names now, Aunt Mag, and I think 


that we had better go, as it will take the girls some time | 


Louis said, 
After dinner, the three girls were in the sitting-room, 
busy with the invitations, having divided the names 
among them. 
Laura looked up suddenly, and said: “I have Robert | 
Parrish’s name. Are he and Louis great friends?” 
“T should think not!” replied Lily, decidedly. 


to write the notes,” 


| wonder that Louis doesn’t just hate that boy.” 


“Only that Louis doesn’t hate anybody,” said Grace. 

“ Because he is so good,” said Lily. 

“Yes; he is good,” said Laura, warmly. “Since [ | 
came here, he has made me think very differently about | 
some things.” 

“Oh! it’s easy for Louis to be good,” said Lily. 

“No,” said Grace; “I don’t believe that he finds it 
easy. Iam sure that he has to struggle and fight many 
a time.” 

Laura had heard her minister say that it is no easy 
matter to live a Christian life. “I have not found it 
hard,” she thought. Was it because she had no true idea 
Had she joined the 
church, thinking that act the end of the matter? Or 


| 


But Grace felt very indignant when, the next moment, 


Robert did that very thing to Louis. “O Louis!” was 


, | the generalexclamation. ‘“ Why, Louis, you didn’t miss.” 


Yes, Louis had missed; a letter only, but Robert was 
too quick for him,—he caught the word, and spelled it 
correctly. 

“There! I told you that it would be so,” said Lily. 

“ Don’t worry, Lily ; Louis doesn’t care.” 

Louis did not seem to care. But there was really a 
very bitter feeling in his heart. Iam not sure but that 
he was sorry, for the moment, that he had invited Robert. 

“T might as well give up trying to act right to him; 
he doesn’t seem to care anything about it,” he thought. 


| Then he remembered that it was not Robert, but Jesus 


did she understand that it costs much daily to have a | 


Christ-like spirit, in work and play ? 

“Tam sorry that Robert Parrish has to be invited,” 
continued Lily. I don’t understand why Louis put 
his name down; he would get on a great deal better 
without him.” 

Laura wondered what there was between the boys, but 


delivered half-hour sermons? As for the doctrines of | she did not like to ask any more questions. 


|-of the secret. 


| and do such an one a kindness.’ 
| will be a kindness to let Robert have 


“T | Christ, whom he was trying to please. 


The next day Laura saw a package of papers and 
magazines that Louis was taking to the post-office. One, 
the St. Nicholas, was addressed, in his handwriting, to 
| Robert Parrish. 

“Your St. Nicholas!” she cried. “Are you really 
going to send it to that boy? How can you?” 

Louis looked as though he would rather that she had 
not seen him just then, but he said: “If you’ll believe 
that I really mean it, and not just that I want to ‘talk 
good,’ [ll tell you.” 

“Of course I’ll believe. 
honest in what you say.” 

“Well, then, I want to forgive Robert all that he has 
ever done to vex me; and I don’t want to be so mean as 
to feel envious because he spelled well, and took the 
prize,—he won it. 
right to him. 


I know that you are always 


But [ cannot make myself feel just 
There are just two things that I can do,— 
I can ask God to help me, and then, at once, do some 
kind thing for Robert. Uncle Joe told me the last part 
He said once: ‘If you wish to feel gen- 
erously toward one whom you do not like, go quickly, 
And I know that it 
my St. Nicholas,” 
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LESSON 


(2 Kings 1 
COMMON VERSION. | 

14. Now E-li’sha was fallen sick 
of his sickness whereof he died. 
And Jo’ash the king of Is’ra-el 
came down unto him, and wept 
over his face, and said, O my fa- 
ther, my father! the chariot of 
Is’ra-el, and the horsemen thereof. 

15, And E-li’sha said unto him, 
Take bow and arrows. And he 
took unto him bow and arrows. 

16. And he said to the king of 
Is‘ra-el, Put thine hand upon the 
bow. And he put his hand upon 
it; and E-li’sha put his hands 
upon the king's hands. 

17. And he said, Open the win- 
dow eastward, And he opened it, 
Then E-li’sha said, Shoot. And 
he shot, And he said, The arrow 
of the Lorn’s deliverance, and 
the arrow of deliverance from 
Syr’i-a: for thou shalt smite the 
Syr’i-ans in A’phek, till thou have 
consumed them. 

18. And he said, Take the ar- 
rows. And he took them, And 
he said unto the king of Is’ra-el, 
Smite upon the ground. And he 
smote thrice, and stayed. 

19. And the man of God was 
wroth with him, and said, Thou 
shouldest have smitten five or six 
times; then hadst thou smitten 
Syr‘i-a till thou hadst consumed 
it: whereas now thou shalt smite 
Syr’i-a but thrice. 

20. And E-li’sha died, and they 
buried him. And the bands of 


the MO6’ab-ives invaded the land | 2 


at the coming in of the year. 

21. And itcame to pass, as they 
were burying a man, that, behold, 
they spied a band of men; and 
they cast the man into the sepul- 
chre of E-li’sha: and when the 
man was let down, and touched 
the bones of E-li’sha, he revived, 
and stood up on his feet. | 

22. But Hiz’a-el king of Syri-a | 
oppressed Is’ra-cl all the days of | 





Je-ho’a-hiaz. |2 


238. And the LorD was gracious 
unto them, and had compassion 
on them, and had respect unto 
them, because of his covenant 
with A’bra-ham, I’saac, and Ja’- 
cob, and would not destroy them, 
neither cast he them from his 
presence as yet. 

24. So Hiaz’a-el king of Syr’i-a 
died; and Bén’-hi-dad his son 
reigned in his stead. 

25. And Je-hd’ash the son of 
Je-h6’a-hiz took again out of the 
hand of Ben’-ha-did the son of 
Haz‘a-el the cities, which he had 
taken out of the hand of Je-hd’a- 
haz his father by war. Three times 
did Jo’ash beat him, and recoy- 
ered the cities of Is’ra-cl 








1 Heb. has face. 


Effect of Jonah’s Preaching. 
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NOVEMBER 1, 1885. 


DEATH OF ELISHA. 


TEXT. 
3: 14-26.) 


REVISED VERSION. 
14 Now Elisha was fallen sick of 
his sickness whereof he died: 
and Joash the king of Israel 
eame down unto him, and 
wept over ' him, and said, ?My 
father, my father, the chariots 
of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof! And Elisha said 
unto him, Take bow and ar- 
rows; and he took unto him 
bow and arrows. And he said 
to the king of Israel, Put 
thine hand upon the bow: 
and he put his hand upon it. 
And Elisha laid his hands 
upon the king’s hands. And 
he said, Open the window 
eastward; and he opened it. 
Then Elisha said, Shoot: and 
he shot. And he said, The 
Lorp’s arrow of tyictory, even 
the arrow of ‘victory ‘over 
Syria; for thou shalt smite the 
Syrians in Aphek, till thou 
18 have consumed them. And 
he said, Take the arrows; and 
he took them. And he said 
unto the king of Israel, Smite 
upon the ground; and he 
19 smote thrice, and stayed. And 
the man of God was wroth 
with him, and said, Thou 
shouldest haye smitten five or 
six times; then hadst thou 
smitten Syria till thou hadst 
consumed it: whereas now 
thou shalt smite Syria but 
thrice. 

And Elisha died, and they bur- 
ied him. Now the bandsof the 
Moabites invaded the land at 
the coming in of the year. And 
it came to pass, as they were 
burying a man, that, behold, 
they spied a band; and they 
cast the man into the sepul- 
chre of Elisha: and as soon 
as the man touched the bones 
of Elisha, he revived, and stood 
up on his feet. 
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oppressed Israel all the days 
of Jehoahaz. But the Lorp 
was gracious unto them, and 
had compassion on them, and 
had respect unto them, because 
of his covenant with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and would 
not destroy them, neither cast 
he them from his presence 7as 
24 yet. And Hazacl king of Syria 

died; and Ben-hadad his son 
25 reigned in his stead. And Je- 
hoash the son of Jehoahaz took 
again out of the hand of Ben- 
hadad the son of Hazael the 
cities which he had taken out 
of the hand of Jehoahaz his 
father by war, Three times did 
Joash smite him, and recovered 
the cities of Israel. 


8 


2See ch. ii. 12. 8Or, chariot 4 Heb. salvation. Or, against 
*Heb. when the man went and touched, 


T Heb. until now. 


mmendations of the American Committee: “ Jehovah” for “ the 


Reco: 
Lorp,” and, in verse 14, * thy" for“ 
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thine. 


PLAN. 


ut Very Present Help. 


Lesson Topic: Help Through the Godly. 


2 Kings 18: 1-12 | 
.. Kings 20: 1-17 


And Hazael king of Syria | 
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Dairy Home REApDINGs : 3. Christians 4 poe for reap a 
They. are salt to the eart. att. 5 ; 18). 
M.—2 Kings 13; 14-25. Help through the godly. They are light to the world (Matt. 5 : 14; Phil. 2 : 15). 
T,—2 Kings 13: 1-13. Sin and sorrow in Israel. ition one hens S (Gal, 5 : 22, 23). 
W—-Fr0v. 4:1-38,. Vaine of gorliy equnest. They are God’s witnesses (Isa. 43 ; 10; 44: 8). 
T.—Prov. 27:1-10. Value of godly rebukes. They point out the Saviour (John 1 : 29). 
F,—Phil. 3:1-14. Persistent in well-doing. They are Christ’s ambassadors (2 Cor. 5: 20). 
$.—Acts 9; 36-43. Life restored through the godly. They turn the world upside down (Acts 17 : 6). 
$.—Psa. 124: 1-8. Victory through the Lord. ——— - 
fi Sila LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
LESSON ANALYSIS. 
ey a Once again the course of the lesson turns to Israel. The 
I. HELP AT THE BEDSIDE, 


| 1. The Godly Man Failing: 
| Elisha was fallen sick of his sickness whereof he died (14). 
Abraham gave up the ghost, and died (Gen. 25 : 8). 

I am to be gathered unto my people; bury me (Gen. 49 : 29). 
Help, Lord ; for the godly man ceaseth (Psa, 12 : 1). 

The godly man is perished out of the earth (Micah 7 : 2). 

He sent, and beheaded John in the prison (Matt. 14 : 10), 


il. The Godly Man Counseling: 


Take bow and arrows... . Shoot (15, 17). 


He forsook the counsel of the old men (1 Kings 12 : 8). 

Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the wicked 
We took sweet counsel together (Psa. 55 : 14). [ (Psa. 1:1). 
He that is wise hearkeneth unto counsel (Proy. 12 : 15). 
Hear counsel, and receive instruction (Proy. 19 : 20). 

Hil, The Godly Man Rebuking: 

Thou shouldest have smitten five or six times (19). 
He that regardeth reproof shall be honoured (Proy. 13 : 18). 
Faithful are the wounds of a friend (Proy. 27 : 6). 

It is better to hear the rebuke of the wise (Eccl. 7 : 5). 
If thy brother sin, rebuke him (Luke 17 : 8). 
As many as I love, I reprove and chasten (Rey. 3 : 19). 
1. ‘The king ... came down .. . and wept over him.” 
he wept. 
ciates. 





No wonder 

Every shrewd man knows the value of godly asso- 

They are “the salt of the earth.”’ So live that your loss 

will be counted a ootenitt, 

2. ‘‘And he took unto him bow and arrows.’’ Why he should do 

this he did not discern ; but he a implicitly. What God’s 
voice bids you do, do it exactly, and at once. 

. “He smote thrice, and stayed.” Left without specific orders, 
his innate ng showed itself, and he grasped a meagre blessing. 
An outgushing zeal for good works is better than merely formal 
obedience, Cultivate that ready activity. 


> 


a 


Il, HELP AT THE GRAVE, 
|. Burial of the Godly; 
Elisha died, and they buried him (20). 
There they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife (Gen. 49 : 31). 
There Aaron died, and there he was buried (Deut. 10 : 6). 
The bones of Joseph . . . buried they in Shechem (Josh. 24 : 32). 


) 
His @isciples . . . took up the corpse, and buried him (Matt. 14 : 12). 
Devout men buried Stephen (Acts 8 : 2). 


ll. Burial of the Ungodly: 
The Moabites . . .were burying a man (20, 21). 


He [Joab] was buried . . . in the wilderness (1 Kings 2 : 34). 

See now to this cursed woman [Jezebel], and bury her (2 Kings 9; 34). 
And withal I saw the wicked buried (Eccl. 8 : 10). 

He shall be buried with the burial of an ass (Jer. 22 : 19). 

There shali they bury Gog and all his multitude (Ezek. 39 : 11). 


ill, Called Back to Life: 


As the man touched the bones of Elisha, he revived (21). 
The soul of the child came into him again (i Kings 17 : 22). 
And the child opened his eyes (2 Kings 4 : 35). 

Straightway the damsel rose up, and walked (Mark 5 : 42). 
He that was dead came forth (John 11 : 44). 
She opened her eyes; and... sat up (Acts 9: 40). 


1. ‘Elisha died.’’ Great and good theagh he was, yet he went the 
way of all flesh. And so all go, whether with a poor record or a 
sublime one. Make your record for each moment just what it 
should be. Earthly opportunity will soon end. 

2. ‘*They spied a band.’” None are more alert for perils than they 
who stand on forbidden grounds. Keepin your own place of 
duty, and no band shall alarm you. 

3. ‘*He revived, and stood up on his feet."’, A happy aecident for 
him. And so the world is eve, blessed by means of the godly, 
even though their bodies sleep in the grave. 








Ill, HELP ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 
i. Oppression : 
Hazael king of Syria oppressed Israel (22). 
He [Jabin| mightily oppressed the children of Israel (Judg. 4 : 3). 
| Their enemies also tf pene them age 106 ; 42). 
| And the people shall be oppressed (Isa. 3 : 5). 
O Lord, I am oppressed, be thou my surety (Isa. 38 : 14). 
Ephraim is oppressed, he is crushed in judgment (Hos. 5 : 11). 
| Il. Graciousness: 
| But the Lord was gracious unto them (23). 
| The Lord hearkened . . . for he saw the oppression (2 Kings 18 : 4). 
| The Lord also shall be a high tower for the oppressed (Psa. 9 ; 9). 
The Lord executeth . . . judgements for all that are oppressed (Psa. 





108 : 6). 
| I have chosen... to let the Ayo go free (Isa. 58 : 6). 
| Who went about. . . healing all that were oppressed (Acts 10 ; 38). 


lil. Victory: 


savage and idolatrous, yet Jehovah-worshiping, Jehu was 
now long dead. He had been succeeded on the Israelitish 
throne by his son Jehoahaz, who was as devoted to the idola- 
trous worship of the true God (Jeroboam’s calf-worship) as 
his father, and who seems, besides (2 Kings 13: 6), to have 
been quite indifferent to the traces of Pheenician idolatry 
which still lingered in the land. The seventeen years of 
Jehoahaz’s reign were years of disaster to Israel. Israel was 
delivered “into the hand of Hazael king of Syria, and into the 
hand of Ben-hadad the son of Hazael, continually.” The 
spasmodic repentance of Jehoahaz and Israel, and their di- 
vine deliverance from the Syrians, were but passing phases of 
brightness in an ever-deepening series of shadows. 

Equally dark, from the religious point of view, was the reign 
of Jehoahaz’s successor, his son Jehoash, who is not to be con- 
founded with the earlier and partly contemporary Jehoash of 
Judah. The reign of Jehoash is chiefly memorable in Holy 
Writ from its connection with the dying prophecy of Elisha, 
which forms this week’s lesson. Elisha must now have been 
very old. For over half a century he had exercised the office 
of a prophet in Israel. More than sixty years before, in the 
reign of Ahab, he had been called from the plow by Elijah. 
The first part of his prophetic career was full of varied activ- 
ity. Of these latter years we know little. No public act is 
recorded of him in the reign of Jehoahaz; and in that of 
Jehoash the curtain lifts only for a brief space, showing to us 
the death and burial of the aged man of God. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The largest prophetic ministries on record are those of Eli- 
sha and Hosea, each of whom must have filled his sacred office 
for nearly, if not quite, sixty years, and must, consequently, 
have lived to an advanced age. Elisha was summoned by Elijah 
to be his attendant and successor while Ahab (+B.C. 897) was 
still upon the throne. He died in the reign of Joash, which 
began B.C. 840. The rabbins say that his death occurred in 
the tenth year of Joash, but of this there is no evidence. He 
disappears from the sacred history from the time that Jehu 
ascended the throne, his last recorded act being to commission 
one of the sons of the prophets to anoint Jehu king (2 Kings 9: 
1 #2. No mention is made of him in the reigns of Jehu or 
Jehoahaz, nor in that of Joash until the incident in this lesson 
connected with his last illness. All that has been preserved 
of his sayings and doings is gathered together in chapters 
2-9. Some have supposed that the occurrences there related 
belong to different periods of his life, and that some of them 
are to be referred to the reigns of princes of the house of 
Jehu. As there is no clear proof of this, it seems quite as 
probable, to say the least, that he withdrew from publicity in 
consequence of his disappointment at the course of Jehu and 
his successors (2 Kings 10: 31, comp. 1 Sam. 15: 35), and 
restricted himself, for the last forty-five years of his life, to 
| quiet and unobtrusive labors of a spiritual kind. 
| Verse 14.—Elijah had been taken to heaven in a chariot of 
| fire. Elisha, who had been guarded by chariots of fire (2 Kings 

6: 17), passed to glory through the common gateway of death. 
| Sickness whereof he died (Heb. whereof he was to die): We do 








Three times did Joash smite him, and recover the cities (25). | not know whether Joash had ever shown any respect to the 


He... shall break in pieces the oppressor (Psa. 72 : 4). 
The rod of his oppressor, thou hast broken (Isa. 9 : 4). 
How hath the oppressor ceased! (Isa. 14: 4.) 


No oppressor shall pass through them any more (Zech. 9: 8). 
1. “*Hazael king of Syria oppressed Israel.’’ 
not prevent it, but beeause God permitted him to chastise Israel 
for their sins. He who walks closest with God is most free from 
oppression. So walk that you shall be wholly free. 
. ‘The Lord was gracious unto them.” It was just like the Lord | 
to be so, even though for their good he was permitting chastise- 


ments. Never forget his grace, nor doubt it, though clouds and | 
darkness surround him. 


. “Three times did Joash smite him.” 
smitten him three times three, had his zeal and faith sufiiced | 
when at Elisha’s death-bed. But even his slack zeal was fully | 
rewarded. He received all that was promised him. 


LESSON BIBLE READING 


UTILITY OF CHRISTIANS. 
1. Christians are Ordained for Usefulness : 


Created in Christ Jesus for this (Eph. 2 : 10). 
Enlightened for this (Matt. 5 ; 15). 

Commanded to shine (Matt. 5 : 16; 1 Pet. 2 : 12). 
Commanded to teach (Matt, 28:19; Mark 16 : 15). 
Commanded to bear other’s burdens (al. 6 : 2), 
Not to forget this (lieb. 13 ; 16), : 


2. The World Needs Christian Usefulness : 


The oppressors are consumed out of the land (Isa. 16 : 4). | 


! *.* 
| qualities of Joash.—Came down. 


| prophet before. But blessings brighten as they take their 
| flight. Now that Elisha was about to be removed, the king, 
ungodly as he was (v. 11), became sensible cf the loss which was 


Not because God could | impending over himself and his kingdom in the passing away 


of a prophet who had such power with God, who had brought 
such signal benefits to the nation, and whose presence was so 
influential for good. His visit in person to Elisha’s sick- 
chamber, the emotion which he manifests, and the language 


He might as well haye | With which he addresses him, expressive of his veneration of 


the prophet and his appreciation of what he was to Israel, are 
adapted to give us a favorable impression of the personal 
(Comp. 6: 33.) Elisha’s 
house was in a lower part of the city than the palace.— Wept 
over his face: Bending over the invalid 2s he sat or as he lay 
upon his couch.—O my father, etc.: The very exclamation of 
Elisha himself as he witnessed the departure of Elijah (see 
on 2:12). It was Elisha who was the true defense and 
strength of Israel, rather than armies and military array. 
Verse 15.—In addressing the prophet as he did, Joash 
doubtless had in mind the powerful enemies by whom Israel 
was already oppressed, and was still further threatened. His 














1. Help at the Bedside, vs. 14-19. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Help at the Grave, vs. 20. 21. 
3. Help on the Battle-field, vs. 22-25. 


GoipEeN Text: He being dead yet speaketh —Heb. 11: 4. 








It is an evil world (Gal. 1 : 4). 
It knows not God (1 Cor. 1 ; 21). 
It lieth in wickedness (1 John 5 : 19). 


Its course is wholiy wrong (Eph. 2 : 2, 3). 

It is filled with sin and death (Rom. 5: 1). 
Exposed to God's wrath (isa. 13 : 11; Matt. 18 : 7), 
Needs Christian work to saye it (Rom, 10 : 13-16), 


© ‘ 


language suggests his apprehension that still greater disasters 
might be expected when Israel was deprived of Elisha’s 
mighty suceor. The prophet responds to this virtual appeal, 
and assures him, by means of a symbolic action, which he 





directs the king to perform, that the Lord’s help should not 
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be withdrawn from his people. Take bow and arrows: He was | 


663 





places where those bodies had becn laid, Burying a man: | the margin of our Bibles there are chronological figures 


to arm himself with these weapons, which were borne by him- | Some have thought to escape the necessity of assuming a real | which indicate that since we last heard of Elisha, forty-five 


self or one of his attendants, taking them in hand as for | 
immediate use. The king obediently does as the prophet 
directs. 

Verse 16.—Pué thine hand upon the bow: Literally, as in the | 
margin, “ Make thy hand to ride.” _Let it rest upon the bow | 
held horizontally for the sake of drawing it—Elisha put his 
hands upon the king’s hands : To indicate that divine power was 
imparted to him, and that what the king was about to do was 
not in his own strength, but derived all its efficacy from Ged | 
alone. 


| 


Verse 17.—Open the window: By the removal of the lattice | 
which closed it—Eastward: Either because Syria lay to the 
northeast, or because the Syrians at this time occupied the 
territory east of the Jordan, which they had taken from Israel 


(10 : 32, 33).—Shoot: It was the custom of some ancient | Hazael.”—King of Syria oppressed Israel all the days of Jehoakas : | 


nations to declare war by shooting an arrow into the enemy’s | 
territory. The arrow shot by Joash symbolized the successful 
attack which he would make upon the Syrians by the Lerd’s | 
help, as Elisha immediately explains.—Aphek : Where Israel | 
had already gained a signal victory over the Syrians in the | 
time of Ahab (1 Kings 20: 26-30).—Till thow have consumed | 
them: Annihilating, not the entire Syrian power, but the force | 
arrayed against him in battle on this particular occasion. 
Verse 18.—The prophet now directs a second symbolic 
action, in continuation of the preceding. Tuke the arrows: 
Those that were left after the first arrow had been shot away. 
—Smite upon the ground: Some understand this to mean shoot 
toward the ground. But no mention is made of the bow in 
this case, as in the preceding. , The king merely took the 
arrows, and is bidden to use them, as rods by smiting on the | 
ground, as though he were beating a prostrate foe. _The mean- 
ing would be sufficiently obvious to the king from its connec- | 
tion with the action just explained—He smote thrice, and | 
stayed: Ile showed no zeal in following up the victory of | 
which he had already been assured. Now that the most | 
deadly enemy of Israel was put in his power, and he was bid- | 
| 


den to strike, it might have been supposed that he would have 
dealt repeated blows, and with a good will. 

Verse 19.—This indifference about completing the advan- 
tage gained, a repetition of the criminal neglect of Ahab in 
relation to the very same power (1 Kings 20: 42), was very | 
displeasing to the prophet, who told him that his victories | 
should be limited by the number of strokes which he had | 
given. If he had shown more interest in the matter, he might 
have gained more victories, and those which would have been 
more effectual. 

Verse 20.—They buried him: This was the Jewish mode | 
of disposing of the bodies of the dead. They were not burned 
as though they were fit only to be destroyed, but were rever- | 
ently laid away in the grave as something precious to be 
carefully preserved. The full meaning of the care bestowed 
on what was once a living body comes out in the doctrine of 
the resurrection — Bands of the Moabites: Not an invasion 
in force for the sake of conquest, but an incursion for plunder. 
Such marauding parties were liable to be sent out at any time 
by their hostile neighbors. Perhaps they came now in retali- 
ation for injuries inflicted by Israel upon Moab (2 Kings 3 : 24, 
25).—Coming in of the year: In the early spring, when, with 
the opening season, military movements became practicable 
(2Sam. 11:1; 1 Kings 20: 22,26; 2 Chron. 36: 10). At 
other times, when agricultural operations are referred to, the 
year is spoken of as beginning in the fall, after the harvest 


} 





ing for the new crop (Exod. 23: 16; Lev. 25: 21, 22; Isa.37 : 30). 
The former corresponds with the ecclesiastical year by which 
the Jewish festivals were reckoned (Exod. 12: 2); the latter 
with what was subsequently known as the civil year. 

Verse 21.—This miracle is exceptional, as it is the only 
recorded instance in which supernatural virtue proceeded 
from any man of God after his death. It has itsspecial value 
on this account, as showing the sacredness of this temple of 
the Holy Ghost, even after all vitality had departed. It 
pleased God in this single instance to show how precious the 
bodies of his saints still are in his eyes. And standing as 


situation, or the sudden jar. 





this statement does between Elisha’s promise to Joash of vic- 
tory over the Syrians and the record of its fulfillment, it has | 
very properly been regarded as a pledge to Israel of that 

event. The power of the God of Elisha survived, though the 

prophet himself had passed from the land of the living. The 

corpse, which came in contact with the dead body ef Elisha, 

issued from his grave a living man. This fact gave assurance 
that, though his lips were now mute, the word which he had 
spoken still carried with it divine potency to quicken Israel 
from his prostration and death, and make him victorious over 
his powerful enemy. While this remarkable miracle was 
thus signiiicant, it is all the more noteworthy that, as has 
already been suggested, it stands alone among all the super- 
natural events of the Bible as absolutely sui generis. So far 


are the Scriptures from encouraging or fostering the supersti- 


tion which would attribute a miraculous virtue to the relics 
or tombs of departed saints. Apart from this one miracle 
wrought in a special case and for a special purpose, the Bible 
nowhere hints at such a thing as that there was, or could>be, 
any virtue resident in dead bodies of the saints, or in the 


miracle in this instance by supposing a swoon, or simply sus- 
pended animation, and that the man was roused by change of 
It is plain, however, that it is 
recorded as an actual restoration from death to life.—Cuwt the 
man: Not fling him down with violence, but set him down 


| with the haste which the circumstances demanded.— Bones of 


Elisha: Some infer that years had elapsed, and that the bedy 
had mouldered completely away. But this is unnecessary, as 
“bones” may be simply,equivalent to “corpse.” Not having 
been enclosed ia a coffin, but simply wrapped in a winding- 
sheet (John 11: 44; 19: 40; Acts 5: 6), there was nothing to 
prevent its contact with the body laid beside it. 

Verse 22.—But Hazael: As there is no occasion for an ad- 
versative particle here, the Revision properly renders “ And 


In proceeding to record the fulfillment of Elisha’s promise to 
Joash, the historian first calls attention to the pre-existing 
state of things, as it continued during the entire preceding 
reign. 

Verse 23,—And (or, better, as it is in the Revision, “ But”) 
the Lord was gracious unto them: This oppression was»limited 
by God’s kindly regard which he cherished for his people; 
and this was due, not to their merits, but to his grace or unde- 
served favor, his own spontaneous inclination toward them in 
spite of their demerit.—Compassion: Tender affeetion, espe- 
cially pity for their suffering condition.— Had reapect unto them : 
Literally, “turned to them;” instead of averting his face in 
his displeasure, and leaving them in the sad plight which they 
had brought upon themselves, he still manifested his interest 
in them.— Because of his covenant with Abraham, etc.: The peo- 
ple are often reminded by the prophets that the favor shown 
them is not for their own sakes, or because of any claims which 


. . ( og | 
they have upon the divine goodness or forbearance (Ezek. 36: | 
And the reason here given is not merely that the | 


22, 32). 


Lord felt such regard for their pious ancestors, that on this | 


account he would not deal harshly with their descendants. 


The determining consideration was God's “covenant with | 
This covenant outlined God's | 


Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” 


| scheme of grace and salvation for the world (Gen. 12: 1-3; 


17:4). Abraham was called out of the mass of mankind, 
which was given over to idolatry and estrangement from God, to 
form a select nation, amongst whom the true religion should be 
perpetuated, and the way prepared for the coming of the great 
Redeemer, that then the blessings of redemption might diffuse 
themselves over all the earth. This scheme God was not 
willing to abandon, in spite of the unfaithfulness and the 
provocations of his people.—Neither cast he them from his pres- 


| ence as yet: The form of expression implies that this forbear- 


ance would not last forever (2 Kings 17: 18, 23). They 
were at length, in consequence of their continued misdeeds, 
expelled from the land favored by God's immediate and spe- 
cially manifested presence, and carried into exile in the land 
of their enemies, 

Verse 24.—So Hazael (or, better, as in the Revision, “ And 
Hazael”) king of Syria died : Hazael and Ben-hadad are names 
of frequent occurrence on the Assyrian monuments. Ben- 
hadad was a common name of several different kings of Syria; 
so that this name was given by Hazael to his son, though he 
was of a different family from his predecessor, having risen to 
the throne by usurpation (2 Kings 8 : 7, 15). 

Verse 25.—Joash (or Jehoash) recovered by his victories 


father’s reign (v. 3). 
ritory east of the Jordan, which had been taken by the Syrians 
at a former time (2 Kings 10:'32, 33). Joash gained the 
three victories which Elisha had foretold. Jeroboam, the 
son of Joash, extended the bounds of Israel yet farther, to their 
original dimensions (2 Kings 14 : 25, 28). 


FIVE HISTORIC SURPRISES. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


At last the end has come. 
of Elisha’s life is tranquil, when compared with the showy 
pageantry of Elijah’s departure, it. has still its elements of 
quiet grandeur. 
remarkable surprises in just that part of a chapter we are now 
to examine, which, because of some striking contrasts and 
admonitions, are well worth our while to analyze in the hour’s 
study. 

I. We begin with this: Death brings an old statesman back 
into conspicuousness. Now trace out the particulars. 

1. One event there is which happens to all. 
inevitable thing that even a good man should avoid a failure 
in life; the world does not love superior goodness overmuch. 
Some of the worst of men have a show of prosperity ; this was 
the unexplained mystery that stumbled Asaph. We are not 
to say there is suecess.on ahead certain to any one; the word 
“suceess” can be found but onee‘in the text of our Bible. Nor 
is ease, or plenty, or honor, or popularity sure. But of most 
mortal men it must one time be recorded, as it was here of 
Elisha: he “was fallen sick of his sickness whereof he died.” 
2. Good men are not always kept in public position. Upon 


This probably does not include the ter- 


And although the closing scene 


It presents at least five significant and | 


It is not an 





| years of his biography have passed. Very near a half-cen- 
tury of his career has no place in the annals of the nation. 
_ Josephus, indeed, has a little to say about it, but he dwells 
| more on the sumptuousness of the funeral the king furnished 
| him. The world never seems to know who its best friénds are 
| until it loses them. 
3. It fares poorly with a people when its praying men are 
| suppressed. During the peried after this prophet anointed 
that reckless creature Jehu, and clear down through the peri- 
| ods succeeding that, things moved sadly enough with dis- 
tracted Israel. Idolatry had continued, God’s judgments had 
fallen, the kingdom was roused, provinees had been lost, and 
a chronic war with Syria quickened its alarms and widened 
in its devastations. 

4. A faithful life tells, when the want of it is discovered. 
| We are sure that Blisha was never without his influence in 
the years along which he lived. He was not the sort of man 
| one would find dwelling in Samaria, as Lot dwelt in Sodom, 
| to no goed purpose. He wrought more recorded miracles 
than Elijah did; he was a more amiable person, a more 
accomplished statesman in many things. He was intimately 
connected with the whole dynasty. A holy life, unstained by 
any conspicuous fault, was, in Jehoash’s present exigency, of 
supreme value. And we shall see that, when the king knew 
his peril of loss, he began to bestir himself. 

Il. So we have our second surprise: A monarch goes to 
seek an audience with a subject. And that furnishes more 
lessons. 

1. Humility is the best evidence of repentance in a wicked 
ingrate. “Joash the king of Israel came down unto him.” 
The residence of Elisha may have been in Samaria near the 
palace at that time. This prophet had had a visit long before 
from a furious monarch. But then there came an executioner 
in the train to take off his head. Though Elisha was near 
ninety years old, it wasa mark of supreme respect for his sov- 
ereign to visit him in his own chamber. Joash was a proud 
and violent man. It was indeed a “come down” for him to 
seek the prophet to whom he had shown such ungrateful 
slights all these years. It showed something of penitence, 
| perhaps; at least it was a hopeful sign. 
| 2. One may have a good name, and yet be a bad man. It 

may interest you to look up this man’s record. What does 
| “Jehoash” mean? Very nearly what “Theodore” for a boy, 
| or “Dorothea” for a girl, means in our time: the “Gift of 
God.” But Joash or Jehoash was in no sense a child of God; 
he performed some creditable acts, but he was an idolater and 
| a self-seeker still. The name he bore was a standing rebuke 
to his whole life. 

3. It is better to weep over one’s own sins than over another 
man’s sickness. He “wept over his face.” Such ado, made 
| in an emotional moment like this, showed sensibility, possi- 
| bly some compunetion of conscience. But crying at a 

preacher’s departure does not evidence a change of heart. The 
| king receives no demonstration in response ; estrangement 

from the truth sometimes finds one “too cold for kisses, and 
| too tired for tears.” 
4. Repeating a good man’s words does not always fit wicked 
| men to take his mantle. “O my father! my father!” ex- 
| claimed the affectionate king ; “the chariot of Israel, and the 
| horsemen thereof!” That was precisely what Elisha himself 

had said many years before as Elijah went up into heaven; 








| over Ben-hadad all that Hazael had captured during his and then there fell on him the mantle of his illustrious prede- 
has been gathered in, and when they began plowing and sow- | 


cessor, and with it a double portion of his spirit. Possibly, 

Joash actually expected now that he might have the miracu- 
lous power of this dying saint. 

| III. Now we reach our third surprise in the story: a 

| prophet permits a king to prophesy. Here is a curious dis- 

closure. 

1, A sermon can be preached by a bow and some arrows. 
We have a fine example of what is called object-teaching. 
Weapons of war, to which Joash was accustomed, were made 
the instrument of instruction. “And Elisha said unto him, 
Take bow and arrows.” With a great, generous forgiveness, 
the dying prophet was going to give him comfort as to his 
enemies, provided he would commit his whole cause unto God 
in humility of penitence and faith. 

2. Divine providence directs and controls every human 
“ And Elisha put his hands upon the king’s hands.” 
The king was to handle the bow, for it was his responsibility ; 
then he was to feel the prophet’s hands over his, for this dis- 
played his dependence. 





j 


endeavor. 


That was Paul’s doctrine, given long 
afterwards in the New Testament: “I have planted, Apollos 
watered; but God gave the increase.” I once saw a suggestive 
painting of a little child in a carriage holding the reins of two 
fiery horses; over her small fingers was her father’s hand; so 
she was “ driving.” 

3. Memories of divine mercy are designed to inspire prayers 
for continued help. Why was the king to “open the window 
eastward,” and why is the mention of “Aphek”? The 
windows had then no glass; they were lattice-work shutters. 
Most houses had one or more of these openings outside, though 
generally they looked in upon the interior court. This case- 
ment seems to have showed the old battle-field where the 
Syrians had formerly given Israel trouble. Once, on that 
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very plain, the Lord’s people had achieved a victory, and | the victory, Ms was to understand that the Lord gave it to | than it was for David or Samuel to follow Jehovah in their 
slain a hundred thousand men. Hence, as Joash was him. He had a plain duty to perform. He must set himself | time. 
instructed to shoot his arrows into the ground there, it would to it. He was promised success in it, yet he was told that the | In thk enforcement of this truth, begin by calling attention 
“seem like” shooting at Syria iteelf, and the new hope of | arrow he should shoot was the [ord’s arrow. The best work | to old Elisha. There he lies on his pallet, old, worn, feeble, 
success grew out of the memory of the ancient victory. | of the best man in the world is God’s work. It is the man’s | and stricken with a fatal disease. Probably he suffered much 
4. Perfect trust in God is prophetic of triumph. We have duty to doit. But the honor and the praise for it belong to | pain. As we stand and look at him, we ask, “Is this not the 
no scene in this narrative more dramatic than this at the , God. “Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain | same man as he who healed Naaman?” Certainly. “Why, 
critical moment in which that old man shouts out: “The | that build it: except the Lord keep the city, the watchman | then, can he not heal himself?” Because God has withheld 
arrow of the Lord’s deliverance!” and the king bends the waketh but in vain.” A parent, a teacher, a preacher, a | from him this power. “Why does God not deliver his trusted 
bow until it twangsin his hand. “Thou shalt smite the Christian worker anywhere, ought to plan as wisely and work | servant from pain in his old age?” We cannot say; for we 
Syrians in Aphek,” was Elisha’s prophecy ; he spoke the word, | faithfully as is possible. Then if he is successful, he is to | do not know enough of God’s plans taanswer this question 
and Jehoash gave it impulse. _ join with every other good worker in God’s service in saying, | wisely. The fact, however, remains, that a prophet lies on a 
IV. Now you may look for a new surprise: Human per- |“ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name, give | dying-bed, and no relief comes until death closes the scene. 
versity limits divine favor. This teaches concerning prayer, | glory.” If the faith of Christian children is sometimes put to the test, 
1. Importunity in supplication is one of the supreme ele- Thou shouldest have smitten five or six times (v. 19). half- | as they stand helpless by the bedside of an aged father or 
ments of devotion. Let us understand now that Elisha is | hearted man is never worth much ode f a thing is | mother, and wonder why God allows the dear old saints to 
trying to teach this king to pray God for help in defe:ting worth doing at all, it is worth giving one’s self to, and worth | suffer so, was not the faith of Elisha’s friends tested in the 
his Syrian enemies. He wishes him, therefore, to put some doing thoroughly. “Whatsoever thy hand finde to do, do | same way? Was it not as hard for them to believe in God’s 
measure of persistency into his exercises. He bids him draw | it with thy might.” When you play, play as if P your life |  guattnens, when no help was sent from above, as it is for us 
out all the rest of the arrows from the quiver, and, holding | depended on it. When you work, Work as if there was noth- under like circumstances? In fact, it is possible that, just 
them as a bundle of missiles in his hand, strike the earthen | ing else worth living for. When ‘you aie or write, or teach, | because Elisha had been miraculously delivered before, it was 
floor of the dwelling. Every stroke was meant to pray for | put yoursoul into what you are doing. “Tt is good to be now all the harder to be reconciled to his sufferings and death. 
and predict a fresh victory. zealously affected always in a good thing.” And to do a good | Is it not true, that, if we had stood by Elisha’s bedside-during 
2. Faith in supplication is one of the settled conditions of | thing thoroughly, you must commonly do it over and over | his last days, we should have seen that bare faith in God’s 
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devotion. Remember that in this symbolism the bow is | again. This is particularly the case in the teaching work. 


speech, the arrows are petitions. Behind and beneath both, 


Here is the advantage of reviewing in the Sunday-school. 


however, is faith in God's promises. When Elisha cries out, | You say that your scholar doesn’t remember the good counsel 
“Smite!” he is bidding the king believe that God is, and | you have given to him. You should have repeated your 


that he is a rewarder of those who diligently seek him. “He 


smote thrice, and stayed.” 
3. Weakness in asking hinders our achievement in devotion. 


Elisha seems indignant at the monarch’s dullness. He sharply | (v. ety 
rebukes him, explaining to him his mistake. In all our | | as any t 
audiences with a good God remember this: “ None can ever  tinues for good. “He being dead yet speaketh.” 


ask too much.” 


lesson five or six times—and as many more times as were 
pape te 7 ape egal in his mind. 

as the man touched the bones of Elisha, he revived 
A good man’s death never ends his work. | As long 
of him remains in the world, his irifluence con- 
There. is 
an inspiration in the words and in the example of the true 


V. The final surprise in the story is found at the end of the | man of God. Many of us who have been touching the bones 
chapter: The death of one man restores life to another. It of Elisha in this quarter’s lesson have gained new life through 


isnot likely that there will be time to consider this profitably. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
Now Elisha was fallen sick of his sickness whereof he died 


the contact. As often as his grave is opened in Bible study, 
some torpid Christian, who is let down into it, receives 
strength to stand upon his feet. When any disciple of our 
acquaintance seems spiritually dead, let us, instead of burying 
him, bring him alongside of the remains of some godly man 
of a former day, and see if the old saint’s example will not 


(v.14). Was it because of Elisha’s lack of with, that he was | start him to his feet again. |But be it remembered, a man’s 


sick unto death? His course with Naaman seemed to show 


influenee is not good for anything after he is dead unless it 


a fair understanding of the place and power of faith in the | was valuable while he was alive.} If his walk and work were 


treatment of disease; how happens it, then, that he yielded 


to disease in his own case, and fell sick of a sickness whereof | his bones: 
hedied? Elisha’s faith rested the question of the cure or of 


the continuance of sickness with the Lord. Only faith that 
is exercised in that way is true faith. Continued sickness is 


often for the glory of God, and for the good of the child of | did not realize the Lord’s grace and compassi t 
God. When it is so, the child of God is willing to continue | 


ia sickness, without being cured. Faith-sicknesses are quite 
as marked an illustration of the power of faith as are “faith- 
cures.” Elisha fell sick of a sickness whereof he died—in | 
faith. 

And Joash the king of Israel came down unto him, and wept over 
him, and said, My father, my father, the chariots of Israel and the | 
horsemen thereof! So long as Elisha was in health and activity, 


King Joash had seemed to place very little dependence on him, | 
and had not even been ready to follow his counsel ; but now that | 


Elisha was dying, Joash realized that he was losing his truest 


friend and his best helper. And there are a good many peo- | 
ple in this world who are like Joash in this thing: they slight 


those blessings which are still at hand; they magnify the 
blessings which are slipping from their grasp. There is a 
warning io us, in this truth, on the one side, and there is com- 
fort to us in it on another side, Let us have a care to see the 
good which is in the companionship, and the counsel, and the 
sympathy of those who love us, while we can still enjoy that 


not a blessing in the nate there will be no power for good in 

But the Lord te them, and had compassion on 
them (v. 23). This was while they were under the oppression 
of the Syrians; and it is probable that just then the Israelites 
as 
; fully as they ought to have done. It is often while we are 
in sickness and in disappointment and in bereavement, that the 
Lord’s loving tenderness is greatest towards us. His very 
, chastisements are a proof of his love, and his considerateness 
in the measure of our trials is a yet stronger proof of his 
_ infinite regard for our welfare. Never a burden rests on our 
hearts that has not been carefully weighed in the loving 
| hands of our Redeemer; and if an added supply of strength 
to bear up under that burden is needed by us, that supply is 
at hand, for our taking. When everything seems darkest to 
| us, then it is that the Lerd is peculiarly gracious unto us, and 








| that he has tenderest compassion on us in our trials and our 
, needs. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY THE REY. A. P. SCHAUFFLER. 





use to be made of the story; for not much that is practical 










The title of the lesson to-day may well govern the practical 





dealings was as much called for, and as hard to exercise, as it 
is to-day? But the case of Elisha is not an exceptional case. 
Look at the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, and, putting aside 
the cases of those who were delivered by miraculous power, 
fasten attention on those who had to suffer: “ And others had 
trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea moreover of bonds 
and imprisonment: they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, 
they were tempted, they were’slain with the sword: they went 
about in sheepskins, in goatskins; being destitute, afflicted, 
evil entreated (of whom the world was not worthy), wan- 
dering in deserts and mountains and caves, and the holes of 
the earth” (Heb. 11 : 36-38). Surely this does not look like 
continual miraculous deliverances. Really, it seems as though 
some ancient disciples had harder, and not easier, times than 
many modern believers. I believe that, taking the life even 
of such men as Abraham, Moses, Joseph, Samuel, Elijah, 
Elisha, Paul, Peter, and John, we should find, on careful 
examination, that they had more of earthly trial than of 
earthly ease. Moses’ forty years of wilderness life was doubt- 
less hard; and all the harder because of his forty years of 
court luxury. From courtier to shepherd was a sudden and 
tremendous leap. From palace to tent, from silk to sheep- 
skin, from being waited on by servants to the position of shep- 
herd, was a transition full of self-denial and real pain. Or 
look at Elijah. Would any of our scholars be willing to live 
for three years on Elijah’s bill of fare during the famine? No 
mission scholar but that has better food than the prophet 
had,—bread and flesh only for one year, and then meal and 
il, meal and oil, meal and oil, for at least two years more. 
ow would that suit your class? The fact is, the closer we / 
at the experiences of God’s children in olden time, the 
more completely will the impression vanish that they had easy 
times, and that faith, pure and simple, was less called for than 
in our own times. Joseph in prison for years, David hunted 
like a wild beast, Elijah fleeing for his life, Isaiah sawn asun- 
der, Jeremiah thrown into a pit, John the Baptist in prison 
and then beheaded, John the Evangelist in exile, Paul stoned, 
whipped, imprisoned, beheaded, James beheaded, Stephen 
stoned, Naomi driven from home by famine, the maiden in 
slavery at Naaman’s house, the Shunammite an exile in 
famine,—surely all these instances (and there are many more) | 
a that the narrow way was thorny in early times. 

then, may be the helpful lesson to disciples from all | 
oud hy, simply that as men and women, and children | 
too, steadfast amid all these troubles, without any especial 
divine interposition, s9 may we. Thus their examples, instead 
of disheartening us, will stimulate'us te larger endeavor and 


companionship, improve that counsel, and show grateful can be derived from the story of the resurrected man, and the | more heroic suffering. We shall no longer feel that they had | 
appreciation of that sympathy. And let us not wait for the | lesson from the king’s failure to strike more than thrice with | help which is not granted to us. In fact, we in Christian 
4 ess 


last si¢kn’ we love and prize, before telling | 
him what we think of him. On the other hand, if our best | 


| the arrows is vague. 
from disease, can be t 


of so godly a man as Elisha 
to good account, however. The | 


lands will feel that of the two we are by far the more favored, | 
| and that high Christian living is easier for us than for those 


endeavors seem now unrecognized by those whom we are liy- average scholar is very apt to gain an impression from the | old-time saints. 


ing for, let us have cheer in the hope that by and by these | 
dear ones will realize how much we were to them. 

Elisha said, . . . Take bow and arrows... . Put thine hand 
upon the bow (vs. 15,16). Elisha was dying, but he didn’t | 


propose to waste any of the life yet remaining to him. He | 
neither worried over his own condition, nor did he reproach | 
the king with his failure thus far. He improved his last | 


strength in directing the king to new duties, That is the 
way to live. “Faithful unto death.” If only the twelfth 
hour of the day remains, that is the one to use. Good work 


may be done after the eleventh hour—betier work than in all | 


the hours before it, by him who has wasted his time until 
then. Time, even at the close of the day, or at the close of 
life, is too precious to be passed in vain regrets or in anxious 
forebodings. The failing breath of the wise teacher, as he 


draws near to death, may be well employed in saying to his | 


procrastinating scholar, “Take bow and arrows. Put thine 
hand upon the bow.” 

He said, The Lord's arrow of victory: .. . for thou shalt smite | 
the Syrians (y. 17). Although the king of Israel was to have 





| stories of miraculous deliveranees in prophetic and apostolic | 


| times, that godly men then were always delivered from tem- 


What was the secret of all their fortitude? It lay in their 
| faith. They “endured, as seeing him who is invisible.” That 


| Poral evil. This impression, though perhaps natural, is in- | spiritual vision took them through all the deep waters of 


correct. It is natural, because the attention is fixed by our | 
| lesson on certain dramatic instanees of divine interposition 


affliction, and bore them safely through pain, and even death. 
. | There lay their power, and there must ours lie. So long as 
We learn, for example, that Elijah withholds rain; Elijah | 
| grants rain; Elijah is miraculously fed by ravens; Elijah | When we lose sight of him, and the visible gains power, we 

multiplies the widow's meal and oil; Elijah calls down fire | 


we see Him who is invisible, we shall triumph over the seen. 


can but ery with Elisha’s servant, “ Alas, my Master! how 


| from heaven; Elijah calls the dead tolife; Elijah divides the | shall we do?” 


| Jordan ; and, finally, Elijah goes to heaven in a chariot of fire. 


does not now. Thus, from the biographies of Abraham, Moses, 
Joshua, David, Elijah, Elisha, scholars draw wrong conclu- 
sions, and feel inwardly that the early saints had far easier 
times than we, and that the religious conflict then was child’s | 
play, compared with what we now have to endure. This | 

notion is radically false; for probably there never was atime 

when men were so favored in spiritual things asto-day. [Jt is 
| probebly'ton times easier for a chili Se hee Christian to-day, 





Then follows the conclusion that Elijah had no trials such as | 
modern disciples have, and that God helped men then as he | 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Elisha.— Ask some review questions about Elisha, that 
all may have a connected idea of his life and character. 
Who called him to be a prophet? What was he doing at 
the time? What did Elijah throw upon his shoulders? 

bout ten years after, where did they stand when Elijah 

the water? Where was Elijah taken that day? How? 
hat was Elisha’s first miracle? What did the watching 
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students say of the spirit of Elijah when they saw Elisha | covenant with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. How many times 


smite the waters ? 
remember ? 

Elisha Sick-More than sixty years from the time Elijah 
called him, the day came of which we read, “ Elisha was fallen 
Did he ever cure any one of disease? Who? He 
knew he was very sick, and would soon die ; but wedo not read 
that he complained of his sufferings, that he said he was weary 
in his weakness, or that he who had prayed for others and 
restored other lives, ever asked God to lengthen his own life or 
relieve his pain. 

The King’s Visit—A young man named Joash was then king 
of Israel. Do you know of any other king having the same 
name? This Joash was the grandson of King Jehu, and 
lived in Samaria, where Elisha lived. When he heard that 
Elisha was sick, he went to the house of the old prophet to 
see him. It was not often that a king went to visit a lowly 
home and a pious prophet. Joash leaned over the bed, and his 
tears fell on the prophet’s face. Was it because he loved him so 
dearly? Had he been brought up to listen to his words, and wei- 
come him to his home, like the boy inShunem? Oh, no! His 
father “did that which was evil in the sight of the Lord, and 
followed the sins of Jeroboam.” Trouble follows sin, and it 
Their enemies, the Syrians, fought and 
conquered so often that when young Joash became king 
he had only ten chariots and fifty horsemen, and most 
of his soldiers had to go on foot. As he wept over 
the prophet, he cried: “My father, my father, the chari- | 
Israel and the horsemen thereof!” Those were 
the very words Elisha himself had said over fifty years 
before, when Elijah was taken away. Joash meant that in | 
his fear and distress he felt that the prayers and counsel of 
Elisha were worth more to him than horses and chariots, for 
his God-given wisdom and power could help in war or in 
want. See how the wicked in distress want help from good 


What other miracles of Elisha’s do you | 


sick.” 





came on Israel. 


ots of 
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did Joash smite? Just as Elisha had prophesied of Syria, 


| “Three times did Joash smite him, and recovered the cities | 


of Israel.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


ASSURED VICTORY | 





| 


TO JOASH SMITING TO US e 
| RRTHLY OC PIRITUAL 
HIS ENEMIES OUR » 


IN THE NAME AND IN THE MIGHT OF THE LORD. 


| 
POILERS | 
| 
| 


SMITE, AND STAY NOT! | 





FAILURE AT ONE POINT ONLY, 
AND WHAT IT COST. 


1. THE SIXFOLD OBEDIENCE: 
“ BLISHA ... SAID, | 


| (1.) 


“ Take... and he took.” ‘ 

2.) “ Put... and he put.” 
(3.) “ Open ... and he opened,” 
(4.) “Shoot... and he shot.” 
(5.) “ Take... and he took,” 
(6.) “ Smite... and he smote.” 

2. THE ONE FAILURE: 
“ He... stayed.” 

3. THE LOST TRIUMPH: 





| “ Then hadst thou... 
| nie 


whereas now—.” 





(1 Cor. 15: 23.) When shall Elisha come forth from his tomb? 
(Rev. 20: 46.) 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Tue CuHariots or Isrart.”—In all highly organized 
Oriental nations, the chariots were the arm of the service in 
which the chief strength of the action was supposed tolie. To 
Egypt, to Assyria, to imperial Israel, chariots were almost as 
much as her iron-clads are to Great Britain, or her well- 
drilled infantry to Germany. The French tyrant said: “J 
am the state” (L’ état, c’est moi) ; with a far bolder figure, Joash 
said in effect to Elisha :—“ You are the chariots of Israel, our 
strength and our defense!” It will be remembered also thgt 
’Alee, the kinsman of Muhammad, is known among the Mos- 
lems as the “Sword of God.” 

“Pur THINK HAND upon THE Bow.”—More literally, 
“Cause thy hand to ride upon the bow.” The bows in use among 
the ancient Orientals were both large and small; the former 
being almost five or six feet in height, the latter somewhat over 
half that length. When the long bows were to be strung for 


| action, one end was placed upon the ground, the bow was 
| bent by the forward pressure of the knee, and the string 


slipped over the upper end. This action, which is pictured 
on the monuments, probably gave rise to the ordinary Hebrew 
term for bowmen, “ treaders ofthe bow,” and that for the use of 
the weapon “ to tread the bow.” In the use of both kinds of bows 
the hand was placed, as in modern times, upon the middle of 
the bow. This is the action which is indicated in the phrase 
“causing the hand to ride upon the bow.” 

SHootine AN ARRow AGaArnst Syrra.—Perhaps in decla- 
ration of war. Thus, according to Livy and later Latin his- 
torians, it was a primitive custom of the Romans to proclaim 
war by hurling a javelin into the enemy’s territory. Livy 


| thus describes the ceremony of declaring war against those 


people, and ask for their prayers. Had Elisha ever helped | | whom he calls the Prisci Latini, or Primitive Latins, to dis- 


| Let us not be weary in well-doing : for in due sea- | 











' 








point, and bloody, to the frontier of the enemy, and to 


kings? Joash knew it, and his tears were not for Elisha’s son we shall reap, if we fainé net. | tinguish them from the Latins of his own day. When war 
pain, but for himself and his kingdom. | was decided upon, he says, “it was the custom that the fetial 

Elisiua’s Last Lesson.—Sick as he was, the good old teacher pian i Ket ih NAD OE SE A CEL TA | priest [the priest charged with the ratification of treaties] 
gave one last lesson to the young king, and through him for aia | should carry a spear, tipped with iron or burnt at the 
us. He told him to take a bow and arrows. Perhaps Jeash FOUR LESSON PICTURES. 


wore his bow upon his shoulder, or called his armor-bearer to 
Then Elisha told him to 
He did so, and Elisha put his 
The same hands which in youth 
guided the plow, for many years had been busy in works of 
mercy, and with their very last act would teach how all he 
ever had done, had been because the hand of the Lord had 
helped him. He had prayed David's prayer : “ Lead me, O 
Lord;” and the Lord’s hand had led him all the way from 
his father’s field to the bed of sickness and death. As the king 
stood, his strong hands on the bent bow, and the trembling, 
aged hands upon his, Elisha was teaching him the power 
of God to help, and the need of believing that God only 
could give victory. “Open the window eastward.” Some 
one opened the lattice, and Elisha said, “Shoot.” The 
arrow flew toward the east, whence their enemies had come 
and conquered. Elisha told him that was a sign of the 
Lord’s deliverance from those enemies. It was the custom, 
when a king or general wanted to fight against a country, to 
shoot an arrow or spear as a signal for war. Then Elisha said, 
“Take the arrows.” We do not know how many arrows were | 
in the quiver, but a king ought to have been well supplied. 
“Now smite them on the ground,” said Elisha. How many 
times? He did not ask. Do you suppose he would have kept 
on smiting until his teacher said “Enough”? He only smote 
three times, and then he stopped. Foolish, unbelieving king! 
why didn’t he smite oftener? Elisha was grieved and angry 
that, when God was ready to show the king how often he 
would help, he would not wait to find out how great might be 
the blessing. Are there any such foolish children now, tired | 
of the teaching before the lesson ishalf done? Elisha showed 
the king that if he had kept on smiting until he had been 
commanded to stop, so God would have helped him win battle 
after battle, until Syria was destroyed. How many times did 
he smite? So many times, Elisha told him, he should con- 
quer. 

Elisha Dead.—The long life of kindness, goodness, of service 
for God and loving deeds for men, came to an end; for word 
went through Samaria and all Israel, “The prophet is dead.” 
We do not know if the king wept again, or who mourned for 
him, or whose hands wrapped his body in linens and spices, 
as was then usual; but a very old story tells us “his funeral 
was such as one so beloved of God should have.” He was 
beloved of men and beloved of God, but no chariot of fire 
came for him; he died as we all must die, and was buried. 

The Last Miracle——Men probably honored his grave with a 
splendid monument ; but God honored him in the grave, and 
so teaches that the good we may do, does not end with this 
life. The next year some men were carrying a dead body to | 
its burial. They saw a band of soldiers coming. To rid them- 
selves of their burden, they moved the stone, and pushed the 
body into the tomb of Elisha. It touched his bones, life came | 
back, and the man whom they were burying stood on his feet. | 

The Last Words True—God honored his words; he keeps his | 
covenant. Israel was not entirely destroyed because of his | 


bring it and his quiver of arrows. 
bend the bow, ready to shoot. 
hands on the king’s hands. 





| (vs, 15-17.) 


| type? 


1. A SUBJECT COMMANDING & KING. 
| 2. A KING OBEYING A SUBJECT. 
3. A LIVING MAN YIELDING TO DEATH. | 


4. A DEAD MAN BROUGHT TO LIFE. | 
7 ‘ wie | 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“The prize is set before us.” 
“Would you gain the best in life.” 
“ A sure stronghold our God is still.” 
“Who is on the Lord’s side.” 
° “ Onward, Christian soldiers,” 
“Work, for the night is coming.” 








QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 

Who was king of Israel when Elijah was translated ? 
whose reign did Elisha die? 
during his ministry ? 

How did King Joash regard the venerable prophet in 
his relation to the northern kingdom? (yv. 14.) What did he 
mean by the expression, “The chariot of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof”? By whom had it been used formerly? On 
what occasions, and against what people, had Elisha been a 
defense to Israel? (2 Kings 3: 12-25; 6: 8-23.) Did Joash’s 
sorrow arise from affection for Elisha, or from fear of the 
Syrians? What comfort could the dying man give the king? 


In 
What kings reigned in Israel 


asin word? Point out Aphek. What part of this symbolic 
prophecy was dependent upon the movements of the king 
himself? (vs. 18, 19.) What qualities did he lack whereby 
to claim its fullness? Is it, or is it not, probable that he knew 


| that the smiting with the arrows was still a part of the sym- 
What course, in either case, would it have been | 


bolism ? 
wise for him to pursue, inasmuch as he was acting under the 
prophet’s direction? Name some of the commands given by 
a greater Prophet which are obeyed in similar measure (Matt. 
8: 22; 28:19). When may we cease striking for the evan- 
gelization of the world? 
fullness of Gods promises while we lie idle in Zion? What 
promise might now have been realized, if Christians had dou- 
bled their efforts? (Psa.2: 8.) With two exceptions, what 
has been the final record of all of Adam’s children? (vy. 20.) 
How long shall God’s children be subject to the last enemy ? 
(1 Cor. 15: 25, 26, 51-57.) How long need they be subject to 
fear of his power? (Heb. 2: 14, 15.) Of whom was Elisha a 
Name the eleven miracles of his life. Which two 
bore a slight resemblance to changing water into wine? 
Which two to walking upon the water? Which two to the 
feeding of the multitudes? Which two to bodily healings? 





Why was this prophecy given in symbol as well | 


say, when not less than three adults were present: ‘ Whereas 
the peoples of the Primitive Latins, and Primitive Latin 


| men, have acted against [and] have injured the Roman 
| people of the Quirites, [and] whereas the Roman people 


of the Quirites have ordered war with the Primitive 
Latins, and the senate of the Roman people of the Qui- 
rites has judged, agreed, decreed that there should be war 
with the Primitive Latins, now therefore I and the Roman 
people proclaim and make war with the Primitive Latin 
peoples and with Primitive Latin men.’ When he had 
said this, he hurled the spear into their territory.” When 
the territory of the enemy against whom war was declared 
was across the sea, and therefore inaccessible, Servius says 
that a prisoner was compelled to buy ground in the Circus 
at Rome, into which the spear might be thrown. It may also 
be noted that, according to Oriental legend, the height of 
Nimrod’s impiety against the immortal gods was reached 
when he shot an arrow into heaven. 

“Tue Banps oF THE Moasrres INVADED THE LAND AT 
THE COMING LN OF THE YEAR.”’—Readers of the Greek and 
Latin histories will recall at once how dependent ancient war- 
fare was upon the season, and how the Greek and Roman 
armies went regularly into winter quarters; The analogy 
here is misleading, however. The “bands of Moab” were 
not divisions of a regularly organized army, but were maraud- 
ing parties of Bed’ween. In the case of Bed’ween warfare, 
the seasons are observed, though for a different reason. “Once 
at least in every year,’says Palmer, in The Desert of the Ex- 
odus, “ the Teyaiheh collect in force, often mustering as many 


| as a thousand guns, and set off on camels for the country of 


the Anazeh, a distance of more than twenty days’ journey. 


| Having chosen for their expedition the season of the year 
| when the camels are sent Out to graze, they seldom fail to 


come across some large herd feeding at a distance from the 
camp, and watched by a few attendants only. These they 
drive off, the bawdérideh—that is, the men who possess guns,— 
forming a guard on either side and in the rear, and the rest 
leading the beasts. It sometimes, though rarely, happens that 


| they get clear off with their booty before the owners are 
Can we, or can we not, claim the | 


aware of the invasion, but in many cases they are hotly pur- 


sued, and compelled to relinquish their prey, and take to their 


heels.” 

“He Sroop up on His Frer.’—In ordinary cases of burial 
in the East, the body is not enclosed in a coffin, or in any 
stiff cerements. When the dead has been very poor, his body 
is placed in a sack-like wrapper of cotton; the wealthier 
classes use muslin, or silk and cotton, or linen wrappings. The 
body is placed upon a bier, which is carried to the grave head 
foremost, preceded and followed by the mourners in proces 
sion. If there are any bandages upon the corpse, they are 


untied ere it is deposited in the tomb. The absence of coflins 


| What is the crowning miracle of the Old Testament Scrip- | explains the contact between Elisha’s body and that of the 


tures? (v. 21.) What is the crowning one of the New Testa- | man who was being buried; and this circumstance, and the 
ment? Why was it impossible to illustrate the life power | loose garments in which the dead are generally buried, éex- 
retained in death by the resurrection of Elisha himself? | plains how the latter was able to rise to his feet so quickly. 
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THE UNITY OF RELIGION AND THE 
UNITY OF LANGUAGE* 


Comparative religion and comparative philology go 
hand in hand together. In their scientific form, they 
both may almost be said to be products of this century ; 
and every decade sees a fresh and correspondent growth 
in both. The comparative philologist is the natural ally 
of the comparative theologist ; the comparative theologist 
is the natural ally of the comparative philologist. 

Canon Cook, the editor of the Speaker’s Commentary 
and an antiquarian scholar of some repute, has recently 
published a volume on the origin of religion and of lan- 
guage, in which he attempts to unify the results of 
research in these twin fields of comparative religion and 
comparative philology. In the domain of comparative 
religion, Canon Cook’s work is, to a certain extent, 
unique. There have been two main tendencies among 
the students of comparative religion. The evolutionary 
or theoretical school, conforming all facts to the hypothe- 
sis of development, have attempted to show that religion 
originated on a purely naturalistic basis, and that it has 
gradually ascended, by successive stages of evolution | 
from gross and repulsive conceptions of the Divine, and | 
of man’s relation to the Divine, to a lofty and refined | 
ethical monotheism. The historical school, on the other 
hand, simply following the chronological order of reli- | 
gious movement, have found that the first stage of the | 
ancient religions represented their purest and most lofty | 
conceptions of God and human duty ; and that the later | 
stages showed a gradual deterioration, rather than a | 
gradual development. Thus monotheism is historically 
older than polytheism; the many gods are but broken 
lights of the one God; priestly fraud and assumption 
belong to the last stages of a religion, not to its first. 

Canon Cook, in the first three of the five essays which 
form this bulky volume, combines these two antagonistic 
views. He claims that when the hymns of the Rig-Veda | 
were composed, two systems of religion .existed side by 
side,—the one representing a primitive revelation, and | 
resting upon a moral and spiritual basis; the other com- 
pletely naturalistic in its origin and in its symbolism. | 

In his criticism of these two systems, he points out, that | 
the former is demonstrably the earlier of the two. With 


* The Origins of Religion and Language, considered in five essays. 
4 C, Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. $yo, pp. xiv, 481. London: Sonn | 
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| the chance of mere coincidence is at least twenty times 


| upon sound philological principles. 
| legitimate to compare the Egyptian tam or dam “ to cut,” 
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this clue, he traverses the Indo-Germanic East, showing | rad or Jad is transformed into the Hebrew rege/, the Ara- 


that, in all the religions between the Euxine and the | 
Ganges, historical research points to a simple and primi- 
tive spiritual religion, which gravitated by degrees to | 
lower and grosser forms, ‘and upon which the more repul- 
sive superstitions of the naturalistic religion were grafted | 
at a comparatively recent date. This is most clearly | 
shown in regard to Zoroastrianism, by the examination | 
of the earliest literature of that religion, and by com- 
parison with its later phenomena. These facts, Canon | 
Cook claims, disprove the evolutionary theory, and afford | 
a strong basis of scientific support for the biblical record 
of God’s one revelation to man. In further evidence of | 
this claim, Canon Cook directs attention to the traces | 
of a primal correspondence between the cosmogonies | 
of these religions and that of the Bible. 

In opening the question of the unity of language, 
Canon Cook enters upon a field no less hotly contested, 
and one in which the consensus of scholarship is, for the 
present, against him. A few centuries ago it was almost | 
heresy to doubt that Hebrew was the parent of all speech, | 
that it was spoken in Paradise, that it was the one per- 
fect language given by God to man. The modern phi- | 
lologist turns over, with a smile, the laborious pages of | 
dead scholars who attempted to show the derivation of | 
modern European languages from the speech of the 
Jews. Modern philology, however, has failed to dis- 
cover in any existent speech the parent of all others; 
and the theory of the derivation of all languages from 
one primal language has been a theory, and nothing more. 

Of late, renewed attempts to demonstrate the unity of 
language have been made and upon a more scientific 
basis. Such researches as those of Dr. Abel in Germany, 
such compilations of philological data as those published 
by Canon Cook in England, stand in a different category 
from the unscientific comparisons made by the Hebraists | 
of a century or two ago. The question is a difficult one; 
the Egyptian, in which the connecting links between the 
Semitic and the Indo-Germanic families of languages are 
sought, is perhaps not yet so fully established as regards 
phonology and philology, as to afford assured data in all 
particulars cited. But the investigation of the relation 
between the Egyptian and other languages, whatever be 
its result, cannot but add greatly to our knowledge of the 
philology of two most important groups of languages. 

Before passing to the consideration of Canon Cook’s 
collection of correspondences between the Egyptian and 
the Semitic and Indo-European languages, it is neces- 
sary to notice a few of the difficulties in the path of the 
inquirer. Mere similarity of sound and meaning, un- 
supported by actual historical evidence of radical con- 
nection, proves little. Thus the seductive comparison 
between the Hebrew saphar and the Arabic kafar with 
the English cover, all meaning the same thing, breaks 
down when cover is traced by actual historical process 
through the French couvrir to the Latin co-operire, “to 
cover.” But in Egyptian, as in Chinese, the same mono- 
syllabic word may have a dozen different meanings, and 





} 








greater than in English. 

Again, it is absolutely essential to note the date at 
which a particular word appears in Egyptian. The phe- 
nomena of the language demand this. The Egyptian of 
the earliest monuments shows a few roots which unques- | 
tionably coincide with Semitic roots. There is no increase 
in these coincidences for a long period; and then the 
number of Semitic words in Egyptian multiplies very 
fast. This latter phenomenon is, of course, due to con- | 
tact with Semitic peoples. The date, therefore, of each | 
word cited from the Egyptian must be known, in order | 
that we may judge whether the word is actually radical | 
in the language, or whether it is merely a loan-word. 
The Egyptian campaigns must also have introduced 
many non-Semitic foreign words, on the principle that 
the name travels with the thing. 

Canon Cook’s lists, unfortunately, do not fill all these 
requirements. The collection of words is a remarkable 
one; many of the roots are primitive; but in few cases 
is there any note of the date of the word’s appearance in 
Egyptian. This makes it impossible for the reader to 
assure himself of the comparative value of the coinci- 
dences noted by the author. With a single class of ex- 
ceptions, Canon Cook’s comparisons are otherwise based 











Thus it is perfectly 


with the Semitic damah on the one hand, and the Indo- | 
Germanic fem-no, on the other. The single class of 
exceptions referred to is where Canon Cook etahenene | 
a letter, in accordance with a rule of limited applica- | 
tion, without asking whether the application is permis- 
sible in the case under discussion. Thus we must be 
exeused for refusing to acknowledge that the Egyptian 


| crease the sense of roughness. 
| 11,858. New York: William Gottsberger. Price, $1.75.) 


bie rij, and the English /eg. Nor can we see any justi- 
fication for connecting kheper with khawwah, jiv, and 
quick. 

These lists, however, contain valuable material, and 
they will repay careful analysis. The connection of 
Egyptian with Semitic is probably closer than Semitic 
scholars generally are ready to acknowledge. There 
seem even traces of a connection with the Indo-Germanic 
tongues. Of the value of these indications it is yet 
premature to speak; earnest and impartial investigation 
can alone solye the problem. It is no disparagement of 
Canon Cook’s work to say that he has not yet proved the 
original unity of human speech. That is a problem 
which demands a wider induction and a surer knowledge 
than is yet possible to philological science. 


It is curious to note the part which has been played 


| in the history of civilization by the smaller nationalities, 


Palestine, Greece, Switzerland, Scotland. Each of these 
names represents an influence which cannot be measured 
by the extent of territory to which it applies. The claims of 
the last-named country as a factor in modern progress are 
taken up and discussed by the Rey. Dr. Leroy J. Halseyina 
little work entitled Seotland’s Influence on Civilization. Dr. 
Halsey notes the influences which have gone out from 
Scotland on the side of freedom, and summarizes the 
contributions made by that country to literature, to sci- 
ence and philosophy, to art and industry, and to poetry. 
Dr. Halsey’s work, however, affords a very inadequate 
outline of the real influence of Scotland upon modern 
thought and action; it is such a book as could be pre- 
pared by the average journalist, with the least possible 
allowance of study. The influence of the universities is 
dismissed in a few pages of commonplace; and that of 
the Scottish philosophy (which is yet the “ orthodox” 
system in America) in little more. Dr. Halsey is evi- 
dently not sufficiently familiar with his subject. If, for 
instance, it is worth noting that Kant acknowledges that 
his impulse to philosophy came from the Scottish skeptic 
Hume, is it not also worth recording that Kant was him- 
self of Scottish descent? And when one turns to the 
chapter on Her Great Historic Names, and finds that 
these are Wallace, Bruce, Knox, Patrick Hamilton, and 
George Wishart, one wonders, for a moment, if the author 
thinks that Scotland has produced nothing more than 
Wallace, Bruce, and Presbyterian ministers. (16mo, pp. 
256. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Price, $1.00.) pone 

After a whole century of temperance work, there 
ought to be some clear gain in methods of fighting the 
enemy, and some sufficient record of the fact. Such a 
record is promised in the great centennial volume, the 
joint work of the prominent temperance workers, now 
in course of preparation under the auspices of the great 
temperance societies. In the meantime, a work of a 
more popular character is provided by the Rev. W. F. 
Crafts’s volume, which bears the suggestive title, What the 
Temperance Century Has Made Certain. Mr. Crafts’s vol- 
ume is a brief statement of the chief things that have 
been said and dene during the unprecedented temper- 
ance crusade which has been charactcristic of the present 
century. With like brevity it describes the present state 
of the battle, and makes suggestions, derived from past 
experience, for the work of the future. Of cour-c, such 
a work as this is only an outline; but a sketc.a is always 
more popularly effective than a picture overcrowded 
with details. Mr. Crafts’s style is lively and full of em- 
phasis, though sometimes suggestive of undue haste. 


(12mo, pp. 192. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, - 


cloth, 75 cents; paper, 35 cents.) 

The average excellence of the foreign novels published 
by Mr. Gottsberger, of New York, is well known; but he 
sometimes puts poor books upon his list, as, for exam- 
ple, the late G. H. Lewes’s tiresome Ranthorpe, or The 
Will, by Ernst Eckstein. The latter, just issued, is a sen- 
sational German novel of to-day, dealing with Socialism 
and other contemporary themes, and showing no special 
strength or loftiness of thought. The translation, though 





_ by the practiced hand of Clara Bell, is not smooth; and 


German typographical devices of dots, dashes, etc., in- 
(2 vols., 16mo, pp. ii, 352; 





The Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller, author of Week Day Reli- 
gion and Home-Making, is well known to many of our 
readers as 9 writer of tender and winning articles upon 
the duties and difficulties of every-day life. Dr. Miller’s 
latest book, Jn His Steps, is distinguished by these same 
attractive characteristics, It is a book of encourage- 
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ment and of counsel to young Christians just setting out 
to follow in the footsteps of Jesus; and it touches upon 
the difficulties which beset that path, in the home, in the 
church, and in the whirl of outward life. Dr. Miller’s | 
style is simple, direct, and practical; and his prose is | 
broken up by frequent extracts from the religious poets. | 
These ten chapters on the idéals and duties of the Chris- 
tian life will doubtless prove helpful to many a young | 
disciple who needs just the kind of counsel which is | 
provided for him here. (16mo, pp. 120. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, 50 cents.) 


omens + cee mene eas } 


The copious literature of American missions receives 
a pleasant addition in Siam and Laos, as Seen by Our | 
American Missionaries. The accounts are well combined | 
in a connected narrative; and the book, while making no 
claim to scholarly depth or scientific fullness, is both 
readable and instructive. In these days, no one can 
afford to be ignorant of affairs in Asia,—the continent in 
which missionary effort has played so important a part 
in the spread of civilization as well as of religion. | 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. 552. Philadelphia: Presbyterian | 
Board of Publication.) 


A book to linger over for its charming pictures of 
home life, and its strong portraiture of character, is 
Annie 8. Swan’s Carlowrie; or, Among Lothian Folk. 
For family reading in the winter evenings, tales like 
this have a real value. (12mo, pp. 320. New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


> So 
THE CONSTRUCTIVE METHOD IN THE 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
BY MRS. M. P. ALLAN. 








In no department of Bible-school work is the virtue 
of the Constructive Method more apparent than in the 
primary. Here the child enters, and for four years is 
familiarized with the life of Christ. This is laying a | 
good foundation for future building. Five preparatory 
lessons introduce the series. These teach the child the 
distinction between soul and body, somewhat of the 
relation between God and man, and God’s methods of 
speaking to man. Their fitness is apparent without 
comment. These five titles are as follows:— 

I. TheStory of the Body. 

II. The Story of the Soul. 

III. God’s Care for the Little Ones. 

IV. God’s Three Books—Nature, Providence, and the | 
Bible. 

V. Jesus, the Word. (The Gospels.) 

The golden or memory texts throughout the course 
are selected from the lesson text itself. A glance at a | 
brief outline of two of these lessons will give an idea of | 
the general plan. The words italicized below form the 
blackboard of the lesson. 

Lesson I.: The Story of the Body (Matt. 6: 22, 23). 
Memory text: “ Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things.” 

This lesson is introduced by the description of a 
decaying house, drawn from Ecclesiastes 12: 1-7. The 
body is shown to be like this house. . With age, the hand | 
grows tremulous, the eye dim, and the strength of the | 
man has departed. Next follows a description of the | 
wonderful way in which God has formed the body; the 
construction of the eye and the hand, and how each is | 
fitted for its work. 
story, we find in the words of David : “I will praise thee: | 
for I am fearfully and wonderfully made.” Praise | 
springs from Gratitude to God (placed on blackboard). | 
Gratitude is the feeling of love and thankfulness for 
the good things we receive. Praise is the giving of 
thanks. The children can name gift of sight, hearing, 
ete., for which we should thank God. The second lesson 
is Trust in God. A vivid word picture of Jesus on the 
mount, teaching, from'the birds and flowers around him, | 
lessons of confidence in the heavenly Father, who made 
the body and knows its need, introduces all that is | 
necessary of the lesson text, and illustrates this point. 

Lesson II.: The Story of the Soul (Mark 8: 34-37; 
12: 28-34). Memory text: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength.” 

This lesson is introduced by holding a watch before 
the school, and, by means of questions, drawing o~t the 
distinction between the case and the works, and the uses 
of each, with their relatiye values. Every boy and girl | 
is like a watch in that he is made up of two parts; | 








The first lesson we learn from this | 


| knows but God. 


_chureh ? 


| lington. 


namely, the body and the soul. Which part is like the 
case? Which is like the works? Why does this watch 
not tick? NowI have wound it, and it gues, although 
you cannot understand how it does so, Thus “God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.” 
know little about the soul. 
into the body, and how it goes out when we die, no one 
One thing which we do know is, Zhe 
Great Value of the Soul. How do we know that its worth 
is more than that of the body? 

1. Jesus tells us so, He says it is worth more than the 
whole world. If we could gather all gold and silver 
from the mines and from the mint, all precious stones, 
all ornaments of value, all books, paintings, statuary, if 
we could gain the whole world, it would be nothing 
compared with the worth of a soul. 

2. Jesus died to save the soul. Itis the soul that thinks, 
and fecls,and makes us act. We have all thought 
wrong, and felt wrong, and acted wrong. That is sin, 
and God has said the sinner must be punished forever; 


; but Jesus loved, us, and gave himself for us, “that 
| Whosoever belieyeth in him should not perish, but have 


everlasting life.” 

Why is it worth so much? Jt lives forever. The little 
child that dies cannot see or hear, cannot move hand or 
foot, because the soul or spirit has left the little body ; 
“the spirit has returned unto God who gave it,” but the 
soul is not dead ; the real child is alive, and will live on 
and on forever, either with Jesus, full of happiness, or 
unhappy and miserable in punishment. What can we 
do. to be certain that our souls shall dwell with Jesus 
when our bodies die? —The memory text is the answer: 
Love God, All recite together: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength.” 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


_———— 





CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 


New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton.....+.....«0«October 20-22 


Canada, national, at Stratford.............ccccececeeeeees October 20-22 
Pennsylvania, state, at Sunbury...........sssssseeeseeees October 20-22 
WEAIG, SUNG, BE BUDO... .cesinccorsass sesseseveesesseoose October 21-23 
Manitoba, provincial, at Winnipeg.............00 +008 November 3-5 
New Hampshire, state, at Franklin.............066 November 10-12 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—A suburban revival-wave has been set to rolling 
about Boston, beginning with union services at Lynn. 


Mr. Moody conducted meetings for four days, and, | 


excepting the last day, in the Coliseum, speaking to 
grand audiences, whose numbers went as high as six 


thousand, and closing his work in Lynn September 30. | 


The meetings were continued under Evangelist Need- 
ham. At Newton, Mr. Moody conducted services, Octo- 
ber 1 and 2, in the Eliot Congregational Church; and its 
great audience-room, though jammed at times, refused 
to hold the crowds that would come. Mr. Moody’s 


| blows were direct and telling; and at the above series 
of meetings he used for hammers such subjects as “The | 


Holy Ghost,” “Assurance,” “Thou art not far from the 


kingdom of God,” “ Be not deceived, God is not mocked. | 


Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” Mr. 
Moody had skilled help in song and sermon. 

—What can be done to bring the Sunday-school to 
That was the question proposed by the Rev. 


| Dr. J. L. Hurlbut at the opening session of the Vermont 


state Sunday-school convention, recently held in Bur- 


heads: What can the superintendent do? the teacher? 
the pastor? the parent? Among the answers elicited 
from the audience were: The superintendent can (1) lead 


| the children to church; (2) question them about the | 
sermon; (3) keep a record of church attendance; (4) | 


announce the public services; (5) co-operate with the 
pastor in securing occasional services for the children. 
The éeacher can (1) teach the children to attend church ; 


(2) go himself; (3) speak well of the pastor and the | 


church. The pastor can (1) preach so that the children 
can understand; (2) have one or more hymns for the 
children ; (3) attend the Sunday-school himself; (4) get 
acquainted with the children; (5) teach a class in Sun- 
day-school ; (6) urge parents to bring their children to 
church. The parent can (1) take the children to church, 


| not send them there; (2) make room for the children 
| in the pew; (3) speak well of the pastor and the preach- 


ing. The Hon. Franklin Fairbanks addressed the con- 
vention on The Business Man’s Relation to the Sunday- 


- , ° 


You have learned much about the body, but you | 
What is is, how it comes | 


The question was discussed under the four | 


school. Mr. Fairbanks said that. the relation of the 
business man to the Sunday-school is shown in the fact 
that he needs an active Christian life, such as the Sun- 
day-school affords. This provides the best. and most 
helpful recreation from business cares. In the second 
place, the business man’s relation to the Sunday-school 
is shown in the benefit he brings to the school. He 
brings with him the business man’s experience, tact, and 
methods of success, In the third place, business habits 
and Bible study are naturally helpful to one another. 
The man who is familiar with Bible truths and maxims 
will find them of value in business life. The relation 
of the business man to the Sunday-school is shown 
again in the power of example. The Christian busi- 
ness man wields a strong influence in shaping the 
habits and characters of his pupils. Young men 
need a leader; and he who can influence and lead 
the young in the path of true wisdom is serving 
| Christ. Mr. B. F. Jacobs described the model superin- 
| tendent as a teacher of teachers, a perfect gentleman, 
one knowing and sympathizing with scholars and teach- 
ers, one going about among them and hunting up good 
things for them, one acting as a continual witness-bearer. 
The Rey. Mr. J. H. Babbitt presented the claims of the 
Foreign Sunday-school Association upon the convention, 
and Mr. Jacobs followed with an exposition of the rela- 
tions of the international to the state work. The con- 
vention also passed a resolution enddrsing the efforts 
made by the Women’s Christian Temperance Union to 
secure systematic temperance instruction in schools. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Windsor is the place, and October 23 and following 
days the date, of the forthcoming convention of the 
Sunday-school workers of the province of Nova Scotia. 
Each Sunday-school in the province is invited to send at 
least one delegate to represent it, in addition to the pas- 
tor and the superintendent. Arrangements are being 
made for reduced fares on the main routes of travel. 
Sunday-school workers who propose to be present at the 
convention were requested to notify the secretary, Mr. 
James Forrest, at Halifax, before October 10, in order 
that provision might be made for their entertainment at 
Windsor. 

—In preparation for the forthcoming Pennsylvania 
state Sunday-school convention, it is reported that 
arrangements have been made with the several railroad 
companies throughout the state for the sale of excursion 
tickets to Sunbury, or to points connecting with roads 
leading thereto, and upon application to Jacob Shipman, 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania, not less than five days before the 
| opening of the convention, giving the route or railroads 
over which the delegates will travel to reach Sunbury, 
the proper orders will be sent. The Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad companies will 
issue orders, which, upon presentation to an agent of the 
respective companies, will entitle the holder thereof to 
an excursion ticket from points on said roads, including 
their leased lines and branches, to Sunbury and return, 
at reduced rates. The Allegheny Valley Railroad Com- 
pany will issue a similar order over their road that will 
include all points between Pittsburgh and Oil City, and 
between Red Bank and Driftwood. The Cumberland 
Valley Railroad Company will also issue an order simi- 
lar to the roads above named, and will sell excursion 
tickets to Harrisburg only, on presentation of the same. 
The Williamsport and North Branch Railroad Company 
will sell excursion tickets to Sunbury and return on pre- 
sentation of an order issued by the Philadelphia and 
Reading Company. The Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western Railroad Company will issue a general order to 
their agents in Pennsylvania to sell round-trip tickets to 
Northumberland only. The Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company will place tickets on sale from all principal sta- 
tions on their main line and Hazleton branch by way of 
Tomhicken and the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad, and 
also from Mahanoy division, by way of Mount Carmel 
and the Northern Central Railroad, to Sunbury and 
return. The New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio Raii- 
road Company will sell excursion tickets from Greenville 
and Meadville to Corry and return. All pastors and dele- 
gates are requested to report in the lecture-room of the 
Presbyterian Church, on Market Street, immediately on 
their arrival in town, where the Reception Committee will 
assign them homes during convention. The programme 
includes (general business being here omitted) : On Tues- 
day evening, October 20, a mass children’s meeting, in 
| the Lutheran Church, Third Street, and the Presbyterian 
| Church, Market Street. On Wednesday morning, at the 
| Lutheran Church, an address by the Rev. W. E, Parson, 
of Washington, D.C., formerly of Japan, on “ The Sun- 
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day-school in relation to missions.” On 


Wednesday afternoon, an address will be | 


given by James McCormic, of Harrisburg, 
on “Teachers and teaching,” followed by 
questions on the topic; and on Wednes- 
day evening, an address by the Rev. I. 


H. Torrence, Secretary of the Pennsyl- | 


vania Bible Society, of Philadelphia, on 
“ The relation of Sunday-school teaching to 
jurisprudence and the legal profession; ” 

and one by the Rev. L. A. Gotwald, D. D., 

of York, on “ Four foundation principles 
in all true Sunday-school work.” On 
Thursday morning, an address by the 
Rev. Dr. J. H. A. Bomberger, president 


of Ursinus College, Collegeville, on “The | 


Bible and Sunday-schools;” and by Mrs. 
M. G. Kennedy, of Philadelphia, on 
“Primary teaching.” On Thursday after- 
noon, there will be addresses by the Hon. 


Hubert B. Payne, Wilkesbarre, on “ Our | 


older boys; how to hold them,” and the 
Rev. Professor Henry W. Harmon, of 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, on “ Illustra- 
tions and confirmation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures furnished by discoveries in Egypt and 
Palestine.” On Thursday evening there 
will be an address by the Hon. C. 8. 
Wolfe, of Lewisburg, on “The value and 
importance of Bible education,” and one 
by John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, on a 
subject to be announced, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—From Missouri a missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union writes of 
having been recently engaged in four 
Sunday-school conventions and one tem- 
perance convention. The schools repre- 
sented were largely the growth of his 
mission work, This is the season of pro- 
tracted meetings, from which good reports 
are coming in. The same missionary 
reports twenty-one persons as coming out 
openly on the Lord’s side in one of these 
meetings; these young people came mainly 
from one of his Sunday-schools. 

—That monument of living stones sug- 
gested by a recent correspondent as the 
best memorial of General Grant is now 
being built in our Sunday-schools. Wit- 
ness, for instance, the Grant In Memoriam 
circulated among scholars and teachers by 
the Presbyterian Memorial Sunday-school 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. This con- 
tains Grant’s Centennial message to the 
Sunday-schools of the country, with half 
a dozen illustrative extracts, showing 
Grant’s position with relation to things | 
sacred. The whole series is included in 
four black-bordered pages. 


—Mission Sunday-school work does n 
always get a very large place in the aad 
Sunday-school convention, That explains 
why two of the Hartford schools (the 
Warburton Mission School, D, R. Howe, 
superintendent, and the Morgan Street 


Mission School, A. L, Hunt, superinten- | 


dent) have decided to call a state con- 
ference of workers in union and mission 
Sunday-schools. The formal call came 
too late to permit .the meeting to be 
announced in Councils in Prospect. It is 
printed here, however, as containing sug- 
gestions for other workers who may have 
to take the initiative in needful work 
elsewhere. The call is printed here in 
ordinary type, though it was issued in 
displayed type: “ Hartford, Connecticut. 
To the union and mission Sunday-school 
workers af Connecticut: The officers and 


teachers of the Warburton and Morgan | 


Street mission schools, feeling the impor- 
tance of well-directed effort, and the advan- 
tages of free discussion of methods for 
increasing the efficiency of the work, have 
decided to call a state conference of 
workers in union and mission Sunday- 
schools, to be held in Warburton Chapel, 
No; 68 Temple Street, Hartford, Connecti- | 
cut, on the afternoon and evening of 


Friday, October 9, and morning of Satur- | 





At the afternoon | 
and morning sessions, short papers will | 
| be presented by prominent workers of our 
| own state, on topics important in the prose- 
cution of this particular branch of Sunday- 


| day, October 10, 1885. 


by a fifteen minutes’ discussion—open to 


SPURGEON'S SERMON NOTES 


(WitH ANECDOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS.) 
First Series, Genesis To Proveres. $1.00 


school work—each paper to be followed | Second Series, Eccies.to Matacut. 1.00 





FROM OUR NEI NEIGHBORS 


| 
| 
. THAT CLASS O} OF BOYS. 


(Mrs. C. E. Colston in The Bible School. } 


In all schools you will meet with a cer- 


all. Mr. B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago, a very | | SPURGEON’S OTHER WORKS. | tain class termed, ‘ That class of boys,” 


| address at the evening session. The pro- 
grammes will be issued in a few days, 
giving topics selected, names of those who 
will prepare the papers, and subject of 
the address in:the evening. Please lay 
this matter before your school, and return 
the enclosed postal, on or before October 
5, stating whether your school will be 
| represented, and by how many delegates, 
| so that arrangements may be made for 
| your entertainment. Come prepared to 
give and receive, and our meeting to- 
gether will not be in vain. D. R. Rowe, 
superintendent Warburton School; A. L. 
Hunt, superintendent Morgan Street 
School.” 


i 
| successful mission worker, will give an 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











BUSIN ESS | DEPARTMEN T. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 40 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for women and 
children. Dr. Jos. Holt, New Orleans, La., 
says: “I have frequently found it of excellent 
service in cases of debility, loss of appetite, 
and in convalescence from exhaustive illness, 
and particularly of service in treatment of 
women and children.” 


The Premium List of THe PHILADELPHIA 
WEEKLY Press has just been issued. Those 
who send for a copy will be likely to read it, 
and will find very attractive inducements held 
out to them. Among the premium subscrip- 
tion offers made, is one to send The World’s 

Cyclopedia and Tur WEEKLY PREss one year 
for $1. 75. 








‘There are ‘alin 4 ,000, 000 boys in the United 
States from 10 to 16 years of age. 





Set before these young people a high aim and 
pucpers in life, and you develop a healthful am- | 
ition to meet and overcome the obstacles with | 

which all young men have to contend. 

Among the influences to this end none are 
more helpful than good books, which inculcate, | 
by force of notable example, the worth of patient 
industry, strict adherence to integrity, and the 
adoption of Christian principle as the elements 
| of success. 
| A book that fully meets these requirements is 


,. Foor Boys Who Became Famous, 


BY MRS. SARAH K. BOLTON, 
(Second Edition now ready.) 


Fully Hiustrated with 24 Portraits. 12mo, $1.50 


Short biographical sketches of Geurge Peabody, | 
| Michael Faraday, Samuel Johnson, Admiral Farra- 
rut, Horace Greeley, William Lloyd Garrison, Guri- 
aldi, President Lincoln, and other noted persons | 
who, from humble circumstances, have risen to 
fame and distinction, and left behind an imperish- 
able record. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


s. Cc. HAYES, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
932 A reh Street, Phila. 


School and Medical Text-Books. 


A carefully selected stock of 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


Juvenile Books in great variety. Library Fs 
are invited to call and examine my stock. Liberal dis- 


count, 
GOLDEN TEX school. Various emblem- 
atic shapes, with Golden 


Text and Catch Thought from Scripture on gach. 
W. H. HART, JR., 242 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS! FELtsuRELY 
PERKINPINE & Haars, 914 Are h Street, Phila, 
‘MAPS for S. 8. itineis!St Louis Go. Feb 


SEND TO JOHN W. PRITCHARD, 252. 
Broadway, 3. Ys yand geta handsome journal free. 











| 
| 
i 











DESIGNS for Sunday- 











Send for sample copy Pi ‘Pilgrim’ Teacher Lesson Notes, 
by M. C. Hazard, C 8S. 8. and Pub. Soc’y, Boston. | 





assau St., New York, and 1512 Chestnut st., Phila, 


Hands Full of gr] and other 
Sermons preached in 1883. - = 1,00] 

Return, O Shulamite, and other 
Sermons preached in 1884. - 


Sermons, 10 vols. - - - - 10.00 
(Any vol. sold separately at $1.00.) 


Present Truth, tes oe | ee 
Feathers for devewe, - - - 100 
“——— Saw Talk, - 75 

Pictures, 75 
iat and Pictures. Inone vol. 1.00 
Types and Emblems, (Sermons.) 1.00 | 


Morning by Morning, - - 1.00) 
Evening by Evening, - - - 1.00) 
Lectures to Students, - - - 1.00 
Saint and Saviour, - - -_ 1.00 
Gleanings Among Sheaves, - .60 


Commenting & Commentaries, 1.00 
Gems, Se ee ee ee 





ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, | 


on here of the oe 


“gust PUBLISHED: : 


THE GOSPEL CHOIR 


By SANKEY AND MCGRANAHAN. 


A COMPANION BOOK TO 
COSPEL HYMNS. 


Containing new and select Gospel Songs, now being 
used in the meetings conducted by Mr. D. L. Moopy 
and his co-workers, comprising Solos, Duets, Choruses, 
and Anthems that promise to become very ‘popular. 
Music Edition, Paper, 30 c.; Boards, 40 c.; Cloth, 50c 

Add 6 cents per copy, if ordered by mail. 
Word Edition, Paper, 5 c.; Cloth, 10 c. 
Add 1 cent per copy, if ordered by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th St., New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


A Marvelous Hymn-book. 





? Po 


By Professors Sweney and Kirkpatrick. 
Send for a Sample Copy, 35 cents, by Mail. 


JOHN J. HOOD patinsetewis. 
BAND UNIFORMS 


Beautifully [lustrated Cata’ nnn 2 fs —— 
anD Iynum Conps Uvtrorms, 
fashion plates. Illustrations ay — 
of Hats, Melensta, Caps, Pouches, Belts, 
Outfit, Pompons, Plumes. 
_Sboulder wate, Gold Cord and 
yo ane eee 








sSoiee so LYON & wep Lamm Chicago |, 


(,0SPEL MELODIES fi tinc Sample copy’ 250. 


Speci imen pages free. W. RK. Smellie, Cleveland, 0. 





The John Church Co. mats Tamu 


AMD 
WHAT | 
they say of S Paper, 4 Seen 
cloth, a. 00. PUNK ewe MGNaL Te 10 Dey St., N. 





FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Bi Ol 0 KS Send for our list. GOODENOUGII 
& WOGLOM, 122 Nassau Street, 1 N.Y. 


D. L. moopy’ Pe BOOKS. Ag ents wanted. 
F H. Revell, Publisher, Chicago. 

16 BIBLES, ¢ GERM AN OR ENGL ISH, $. 
F. L. MOORE, 15 8. 8th Street, Phil: adelphia, Pa. 


rue REST SU NDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO.’S List. 





YEND FOR THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. 
iS H. B. Gagner, 710 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
fyend 15 cents to H. H. Carter, Stationer,3 Beacon St., 
A Boston, for samples of paper and enve lope Ss. 





y our Sunday-school Sup plie S, and save money. 
Order Warp & DRUMMOND, 116 Nassau St., N: Y. 








5 PL USH ALBUMS SELLING # EACH. 
Die F. LL. MOORE, 15 8, 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Iai or dertng guile, or in inbing'@ inquiry con- 


- | cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 


| own teacher ; 


and they are boys, in every sense of the 
word. They will range in age from four- 
teen to eighteen. They are just begin- 
ning to realize how much they know, 
and how little there is yet worth while 
for them to learn. They are so much in- 
clined to overestimate themselves. . 

In the first place, then, knowing as we 
do their great self-importance, believing 
| that they have been too frequently given 
| a back seat, we beg of you seemingly to 
| foster this feeling, and give this class a 
promjnent seat in the school. Never push 
them back, just because they are boys, 
in some corner where no other class will 
| go. As said before, these boys are hard 
| to interest and enthuse, and, if you leave 
them out the magnetic circle of the 
school, you will find erelong that they 
will have a magnetic circle of their own, 
but one of a different sort. Give the class 
a seat in full view of the officers of the 
| school. This will aid the teacher much 
| in controlling them. 

Another reason for seating these boys 
thus is, that it has been found almost im- 
possible to get them to take part in the 
concert exercises of the school; and, by 
being here, their not doing so will be 
noticeable. If you ask them to change 
their seats for these exercises, you will 
rarely be able to get all to do so. Espe- 
cially is it a good plan to get these boys to 
take part in the singing. Ifyou can only 
get them to take the words of our songs 
on their lips, your battle is half won. 
Many, of course, do not sing; but still the 
inspiration of the song will surely affect 
them. Moody understands this prin- 
ciple; for in his services his chief effort 
is to get his audience to feel, and this he 
| accomplishes chiefly by the influence of 
| song. 
| In the next instance, be careful, you 

that are superintendents, to select a proper 
teacher for these boys. Some have said 
it is well to allow each class to select its 
but, as a rule, we do not 
| believe this is always prudent. As far as 
| consistent with your knowledge of what 
| they need, give them one that will please 
them. Don’t selecta very old person; old 
| people have been too long out of their 
| childhood, and may not be able to under- 
| stand and appreciate them. It is said 
that the nearer we keep our hearts to the 
feelings of childhood, the better teachers 
we make, both in the pulpit and in the 
school-room. If one has lost this feeling 
for these boys, it will be folly for him or 
her to undertake this charge. But, on 
| the other hand, don’t select a very young 
person. His judgment and discretion 
| is not fully developed, and we think that 
the teachers of these boys will, erelong, 
realize that both are much needed. Let 
| this teacher be one of mature mind, and 
for this class,a woman. It is generally 
granted that those of opposite sex have 
more influence than those of the same sex. 

See that this woman is one that loves 
Not only 
them because so soon they are 





| 








| boys—boys of this age. loves 
to take 
the re sponsible positions in life; but loves 
them for what they are to us now. One 
that can look through that calious skin 
of self-satisfaction, and see there the image 
of his Maker and a piece of his handiwork. 

Boys of this age have not the right kind 
of pride. They are apt to put the worst 
and most troublesome part of fheir nature 
to view. And, teacher, see that your heart 


YBLICATIONS of American Tract Society, nt 150 | will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver= is so charged with love that you may be 
| able to penetrate this hard exterior and 
reach their inner life, and awaken there a 





AN’S GAZETT sample mailed free. 
Address G. A. GASKELL © CO. N.Y City, ls 


tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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chord of sympathy in unison with your 
own. 


Let her possess a soul of tenderness and 


affection. A great deal of good work 
may be done with logic and hard study; 
but without pathos and tenderness we 
can never exert that special and inde- 
scribable influence which touches all 
hearts, and sheds the light of hope on all 
our lives. The logic 
Some one has said “ 


of religion is love. 
that dry, intellectual 
culture and matters of fact have desolated 
the world and made and only 
dew-drops of affection can fructify 
This, we believe is true, and these heart- 
qualities should rank very high among a 
teacher’s qualifications. 
full of tender solicitude and earnestness, 
you will not fail, though your class be as 
stubborn as were the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem in Christ’s time. 


it barren, 


appearance of this woman. It is to be 
hoped that she will be neat, and be pos- 
sessed of those graces which make an 
uzly-featured woman attractive; for these 
boys have already realized that all women 
do not look alike. A man’s ideal of re- 
spect is not wounded if a woman lacks in 
worldly wisdom; but if in grace, tender- 
ness, or modesty, she is wanting, then 
his idol is marred and his esteem is for- 
feited. But we hope in this woman to 


find wisdom—not of a worldly sort, but | 


that which comes from above; that which 
is acquired by a careful study of God’s 
word and by prayer. 

And, too, let her be of a cheerful, happy 
disposition. These boys will not be af- 
flicted by a long-faced kind of piety, 
And now let this woman have tact, know 
when a thing is better not said than 
said, and with all give her a full stock of 
patience and a deal of enthusiasm. With- 
out these she may accomplish very little; 
but with them she will never give up to 
failure. 

In arranging this class, we have found 
it best to give each boy a permanent 
seat. Read the faces of these future men 
well before you assign them a place; get 
acquainted with them, their disposition ; 
know what is in them, and what is upper- 


manently, for, if you don’t, you may find 
you have made a mistake, and get worse 
than a fox and goose next to each other. 

Always stand while teaching this class. 
Address each boy separately, calling him 
by name. If in disorder, correct him 
promptly yet familiarly and affection- 
ately, without attracting the attention of 
his fellows. 
giving lectures; if there is one thing a 
boy does hate above another, it is a 
woman’s lecture, and even on this subject 
he will not endure it, but will soon rid 
you of his presence if you teach him in 
this way. 


If there is any work to be done in the | 


school, see that your boys are put on 
committee along with the rest to aid in 
this. They like to know that they area 


help, and they enjoy picnics very much | 


more if they have had a hand in getting 
them up. If there is anything, then, that 


you think they can accomplish with your | 


help, always see that they are solicited to 
do so. 

And now, when called to teach, never 
tell these boys you are not prepared with 
the lesson ; they 
you are not, for they can read you quite 
as readily as you can read them; but, if at 
all possible, always be full of the lesson 
when called to teach it; study the main 
facts of the lesson, the connection with 
previous lesson, acquaint yourself with 
parallel passages, and never neglect to 
apply the lesson to some profit to them. 
Never depend on notes to assist you, and 


will soon find it out if 


With a heart | 


| Talk with them of their every-day life. 
It is well, too, to notice the personal | There are so many traps laid by Satan to 


to ask questions on the lesson.- A teach- | | 
er’s chief effort should be, not to do the | 
talking herself, but to get her pupils to 
talk; not to display her own knowledge, | 
but to draw out the knowledge the child | 
possesses, and thus fasten it on the | 
memory. 

Acquaint yourself with the surround- 
ings of each boy, his home influences; | 
see if you don’t find some cause for his 
wayward peculiarities. Be patient with 
him. Remember these boys are to be our 
men erelong, and try to do your work 
accordingly. Try to feel an especial 
interest in each one; let them see this, 
and that you have a heart big enough to 
love them all. Show no partiality, and 
have none. Always greet them cheerily. | 
Always be in your place, and on time, and 
discourage tardiness in them. 


catch these boys, that we should never 
lose an opportunity to arm them with | 
the weapon of truth. Be guarded, lest | 
you leave too long uncultured the soil of | 
their hearts, and let him in to take another’s 
place. Try every means to induce higher | 
incentives and aspirations; read good | 
books, and give them the benefit of them. 
Tell them of the life of some known noted 
man, and show them what boys grown to 
| manhood may accomplish. Instill into | 
them the thought that they are so soon to 
take such responsible positions in life, 
and the need there is of active prepara- 
tion in the right direction. 

But, most of all, be careful that they are 
never disappointed in you. They expect 
you to be all that God would have you to | 
be. You are to them what the great Pat- 
tern is to us. You must be their step- 
ping-stone to the higher life. Let them | 
see from whence you draw your strength, 
and little by little induce them to look | 
to the same source for succor. A con- 
sistent daily walk is a better argument 
for Christianity than all the reasonings | 
of tennant 





| 
FORCE AND FUSS. 


(Editorial, in The Sunday School Journal. ] 





Never get in the habit of | 


| There is more resemblance in the sound 
most, before you arrange your class per- | 


of these two words than in their sense; 
yet thoughtless people often mistake the 
latter for the former. Force is power, fuss | 
is noise; the one is work, the other is talk ; 
the one is the moving of the engine, the 
other is the escape of steam. There may 

| be sound in force; there is nothing but 
sound in fuss. The one may be quiet and | 
| gentle, and yet retain its essential char- 
acter; the other loses its identity when 
quietness comes. Force moves steadily 
onward to the production of the result in 
view; fuss raves and roars and agitates, 
yet accomplishes nothing. Force is radi- 
cal; fuss is superficial. 

In Sunday-school work there are super- | 
intendents and teachers who have force, 
| and who always succeed; there are others 
| who have only fuss, and who always fail. 
| One superintendent has the best of order 
in his school and the strictest attention to | 
| duty, though he is never noisy or excited ; | 
| another cannot get his school to order, or 
keep them in order after some one else has 
quieted their turbulence, and this notwith- 
| standing his vociferation and excitement, 

and bell-clanging, and piteous appeals for 
silence. It is simply the difference be- 
tween force and fuss. 


Force is the concentration of energy on 
the work in hand; fuss is the scattering 
of energy in every direction, without touch- 
ing any special point. Some of the most 
quiet men have an immense amount of 
force which they know how to use when 
the time comes, and which they do use } 
with wonderful results; while others, far 

| more demonstrative and self-asserting 


| A THANKSGIVING SE 


| CHRIST, ALL 


their labor. The duty of every Christian | 
worker is to have a thorough consecration 
‘of all his powers to God’s service; and 
thus to seek not to draw attention to him- | 
self by an unseemly show of misplaced 
energy, but rather by the attractive power 


ofa lovi ing heart to draw a all to Christ. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 


having first appeared in The Sunday School | 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, | 


for the convenience of schools which may de- 


sire to use them: 


| THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 


HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
RVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

| THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 


| THE WAY OF LIFE. 


THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 


| WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 


THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 
CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION, 


| TEMPERANCE, 


GOD’S GIFTS. 
PRAISE GOD, 


| PRAYER. 


FAITH. 
TRUST. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 155), Philadelphia, Pa, 


A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


“COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, oS 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


With Numerous Illustrations Engraved Expressly 
for this Work. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London 


Thereare shroed we which ought be found in every 
houssneie— aon postion Dictionary, and 
a BLB bE DICTLO ¥. The necessity of the 
first two +7 ae ersally RABY ane a moment's con- 
sideration will show the almost equal importance or 
the third. Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade or 
excellence have not been en ee to the Bible 
readers of our country. though by no means so widely 
circulated as desirable ; but it is also true that all such 
books prepared prev iously to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are, and 
must be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire, there 
fore, for a comprehensive and accurate work of this 
kind, enibodying the results of the most recent research 
and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late beer 
ow, feit, and mo ae expressed, by the intelli 
gent Bible readers of our country, and especially have 
many Pastors and Sunday-se hooi teachers urged upon 
publishers the need of such a work. Such, most em- 
phatically, both im compass and merit, is the work 
which the publishers now offer to the Ame ric ‘an publi: 

ina careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


Dr. William Smith's Dictonary 


OF THE 


Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Natural History of the Bible. 


a _~- aE pamsited by those most com wu 
EST of its kind IN 

E G ish LANGUAGE. Its Editor and Phe - 
contributors (thirty-five in number) are well known 
as among the most eminent Biblical scholars of our 
time, in both Europe and America, and they have per- 
formed their work with a thoroughness which leaves 
little room for competition or criticism, 

This Dictionary, BrePared under the direction and 
superintendence o MITH hi ——-4 aS ¥ 4 
and genera! use, contains a full and accurat 
ofevery place and name mentioned in the Bi Bible 


which can ble need explanation, of every ani- 
mal, plant, or mineral aliuded to by the Sacrec 
Writers, and of every custom and a ot ues 
among Jewish and contem ati 
which reference is made . J A ible < or ‘Apoer ypha. 


The most recent research of Robinson Ls + 
Rawlinson, and many other yexploeers in Bible lands, 
here render their aid in eons questions: hitherto 
unsettled, or in correcting th kes of pores 
investigators. It contains also a sotontty ———— 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, 
every article being =mers reliable, and many of them 
the results of the ripest and rarest scholarship, and 
embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their 
respective subjects. The simple explanations of this 
work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit 
of ne ———— or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, A valuable to Bible readers of every 
diversity of 


The publishers have spared no expense nor pains 
make the mechanical execution and ee % 





—THE— 


History of England 


FROM THE 


INVASION OF JULIUS CESAR 





TO THE . 
REVOLUTION OF 168%, 
= on 


DAVID HUME, Esq. 


A New Edition, with the Author’s last cor- | 


rections and improvements, to which is prefixed 
a short account of his life, written by himself. 
With a fine Steel Portrait. 

A very attractive book in every respect, large 
clear type and nicely bound in half Russia, red 
edges. 


Three volumes, $5.40. Sent by mail for 75 
cents extra. 


YOR SALE BY THE 
PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Sc tn Pa. 


USE A BINDER, 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, PusLisHer, 
P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia. 








H. TOMLINSON, Publisher of S. S, Reco 
e 8S. Cards, etc, Catalogue free. CHICAGO, TLL, 








EROCKIUS sect (ucarest 
HEAPEST 
UPPLIES ONCERN 


always use your Bible. Encourage them | have but little to show as the result of f | J 


9 reduced from 


the book - al 0 its rare merit and 130 illugtratio : 
i 000 pages an ustration 
1 substan daily bound in black clot) To 'm ons. 


ihe retetsncdites die ahs 
ofthe United Sta ates By XA tor 8 
bindi 
Re 
az Agents prose write for special terms.-“@@ 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHOICE LEAFLETS =": 


h of 25c. Sam doze: 
i HB. A ae ee ave Kew York 


H. B. Ange’ 
\Library Numbers 
\Perforater roy tHe 100.10c. 45 


®.F. Van Everen. 1i6 Nassau St. ¥ Y 


Seven Great Monarchies 


THE SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES 
ofthe Ancient Eastern World; Chaidea; Assyria; 
Babylon; Media: Persia; Parthia; and the New 
Persian Empire. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 
In three large l2mo volumes, of over 2,000 es, 
large type, leaded. With all the He E and a 
i y improved index, also with ere Suse Ene 

iusteations (over bees BO and maps of the attope 
edition. Price, pee, 3 ‘gn me (9% vert 
$ 42 cents. 
“The books, as books, are ao Paper 
type, Panam Fag illustrations, and binding are ali 
bow and pe price extraordinarily low.” — Literary 











> These books area MARVEL of CHEAPNESS and 
excellence. We know of no other work of similiar 
value and extent that is sold in this or any other mar- 
ket for anything like so low a price.” — Examiner, N.Y. 
“A MASTERPIECE y pm The reader almost 
feels that the author has walked hand in id with 
the heroes of almost prehistoric periods, so iliar is 
be with the facts of olden times. When he describes 
an Assyrian sunset, or a Chaldean home, the reader ts 
led to fopget the long centuries that separate Lhese 
scenes from modern times. The = antiquity is 
imbued with the freshness of a bright and living 
present,.full of realities, shrouded in the gloom ot 
defeat, er made radiant with the glories of some 
Babylomian king. Remoteness of the times treated or 
has not obscured the authur’s work, but has invested 
it with the elements of romance. When he brings the 
bloom of health to the cheeks of those who perished 
2,400 years before Christ, and analyzes character, de- 
scribes elties, pictures battles, and sanctions all with 
the mat@iless accu accuracy of a vast erudition, his book 
leaves a telling impression on the mind. His reserve 
knowledge is wonderful, and substantiates the main 
narrative in excellent annotations and accurate refer- 
ences t) original sources of information It is the 
henge A historical work of the times.” — Times, 
ty 
“It abounds in ARTISTIC and SCHOLARLY de- 
tails, It Contains the studies of a aarnes lifetime 
and the faithful student will rise from its perusal 
with a mind enriched by a more vivid knowledge of 
that ancient world whose Ro peegen we the race of 
seeeclare bas beeu endeavoring to elucidate.” — 
foronto. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weckly 
at the following rates, which include postage : 
¥r rom 1 to 4 copies, one year 2. 

5 to 9 copies. 
“ Wtold copie 

* 2) copies or ove 

Three or six months ynate 
‘To the person forming a club of e = ‘T grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the Indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the prefe rence of subserib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
~0st-office, and others in the same school get theirs 

rom another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the ciub as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he Is to receive the 
oo 












are for a club, whether going in a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription, 


The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the -p ~ per has been 
paid for, If the publisher does not by date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the We pa be ——- 
tinued, hé will continue to send tt, oy 
however, be stopped at any time evenfier: PY tne 
seriber #0 de. sires, and remits the amount due 4 he 
time that he has received it, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the elub subscrip- 
tion, untess a renewal for the same ts received, 


Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish {t sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. . 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such pee = oblige the publisher by stating that 


the club he subseribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by ontocscaceqeconensoseqnoressqnccocon 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 pez 
copy, On condition that the order for the pa 
accompanied by a statement that the number nae 
ordered in the club js not less than the fall Ate y of 
teachers in the school, This does not mean that every 
teacher naust astnally be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
full number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate, pachers belonging to the same household 
may be counted as ONE in making such a statement ¢ % 
the number of teachers in a@ school, For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to oné household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than ‘four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extra copy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through recefving specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for ‘instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send The American Sunday School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid.” The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price, twopence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P.O, Box 1550, Philadelphia. 


“THE TRAVELERS" ‘" 
SAFE INVESTMENTS. Sic, .StAR% 


% NETS TO INVESTORS 
O yousecured b guar 
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mA year action teed. 
CSoe city. First-class 

for circular. Mention this paper. 

Sahat KER. Loan Ag*t., Minneapolis, Ming 


Py A MARVEL in Life Insurance! 
Mr Ky $3.00 security to cach $1.00 liability. 
Lipp ema dry, $5,000 =a 


"$5,000 “ss 


a as. Nt 4, LY, i] ~* Costs ONLY 
ah eS 0 hea Las “4, S65 
$10,000,000 insurance.” ~¥ 


For agenoles or information, address Se, Celina 


L, G. FOUSE, Presiden 


# PER CENT. INTEREST 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal acquaintance with lands and values. Over 

2,000 loans made. NO CUSTOMER has ever 
LOST A DOLLAR of principal or interest on 
any loans made here. Interest collected and sent to 
you. sree of ooeh, oe h year. These loans ” Me 4 safe, 
and pay nearly three am known 
times as much eo U. S. BONDS. and recem- 
mended by leading business men and clergymen, 
East and West—men for whom I have been 
these investments for TEN YEARS PAST, 

av” REFERENCES, 29 

Rev. WM. L. Ge Gk. , D. D., Hartford, Ct, 

M. E. GATES, PE Lu. dD, President Rutgers Col- 

lege. New , tA. io k, N N. J. 

Dr. WM, J, MILNE, President Geneseo Normal 

School, Genero 
Hon, E. ‘M. TOPL LFF, Manchester, N. H. 

Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn. 

Dr. JOHN K. BUCKLYN, Mystle Bridge. Ct. 

impore rs’ and Traders’ National Ban k, New York. 

First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

Tite Congregationalist Boston, N.Y. Observer, and hun- 
dreds of others in all , arts of the United States, 

All are pleased with my investments. Cir- 
eular, references, letters giving experience and testi- 
mony of old customers, anda New Map ef Dakota 

Pree on application, Mention this paper. Address 


E. P. GATES, 
Pres. Merchant's Bank, (irand Forks, Dakota, 














Capital, $750,000 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


. . Surplus, $100,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. INTEREST GUARANTEED 
PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK. 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - $7,223,800 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity 4,118,272 

Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principal and interest FULLY G 

GUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 

Of SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. £0 
Address J. B. WATKINGS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


——-———— 
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THE ON TRUST CO., 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


TO INVESTOF ao increase present Income: 


We furnish sel y secure First Mort- 
gage Loans ee “city Property y in Minneapolis 
St. Paul, and on Productive Farms in apesee 
and Iowa, Interest 6 to 83g per cent., peg Be 
amount of loan,ete, Refer to any bank or leading 
business house in Minneapolis. Satisfactory Eastern 
references furnished. Blank forms and full informa- 
tion sent ons re uest. Address 
BELL & N TLETON, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


CTUAL a aerry 
A 





who have idle funds, or wish to 











The cost of $10,000 insurance in the NEW ENG- 
LAND MUTUAL LIFE, age 30, 20 year endowment, 
at the tenth payment will be by endorsement exactly 
three dollars and twenty cents. An ANNUAL DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF SURPLUS will be made, which will 
very materially increase the value of the investment. 

Office in Philadelphia, 


133 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 


38 INVESTORS -& 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Estate ork et. 
Satisfaction ranteed. For reliability, consult 
Third Nat. Ban x. Y. es hed Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 


Kan, Seeurity rege. terest promptly paid. 
Send for mets hy with Seotimontinih ann Feformsete 
¥F.M. Perkins, Pres.) N.F F. Hart, { L. H. Perkins,Sec’y. 
1. T. Warne, V. Pres. } Auiitor.' \C. W. Gillett, Treas. 


Per cent. Conservative Investments in First 
Mortgage Farm Loans in Minnesota and Da- 
kota. Or 7 per cent. with principal and interest 
greenest, at optee | of mortgagee. Estab- 
shed five years. Paid-up cash capital, ~4 
Over $600,000 loaned w ithouta single loss. 
and warrants for sa!s. Send for circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMP: AN Y. 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota 
References: Col. R. N. Batchelder, U. 8. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Joseph B. Clark Manchester,’ N. a} 
Loan and Trust Savings Bank, Concord mJ 
Cashier First National Bank of Montpelier, Vt. ; 
W. M. kburn, D. D.; Rev. H. G. Mendenhall, 


Grand Forks, ae 
THE 


REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


321 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Purchases, sells, and rents REAL ESTATE, collects 
income, and gives ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE 
| CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF PROPERTY. 
Acts as Assignee, Receiver, Committee, Guardian, 
| Executor, Administrator, and Agent for registration 
of stocks and loans, Executes TRUSTS of every de- 
scription, Authorized to act as surety for trustees, etc. 
FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 
LOUIS B. HENRY, Sec. and Treas, 
GEORGE JUNKLIN, Solicitor. 
DIRECTORS : 
George Philler, 
John F. Betz, 
Edward T. Steel, 
Charles W. Henry, 
Thomas Dolan, 
R. Dale Benson. 














Frank K. Hipple, 
Henry C. Gibson, 
William M. Singerly. 
Lemuel Coffin, 
Beauveau Borie, 
John Wanamaker, 





NO MORE. ROUND SHOULDERS! 


KNICKERBOCKER 
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Gacy FIT for tastoud of clasp” 
ae ng cone, 


Ask op am. 


t? "Send 
Fe RIS BROS, Manufacturers, 
hite Street, NEW YORK. ‘YORK. | 


P BEST MATERIAL! 
LATEST STYLE! 
PERFECT FIT! 








ade 

with vayhes of toe. Equals 
any $5 or $6 shoe. If your 
dealer does not keep them send 
on postal for instruo- 

tions how to obtain these shoes and get a perfect fit. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
for Ladies’ Fancy Work. Circulars 
Headquarters oS" RGR TS Tyta Meee 


_oRoaMNITTER £97 esis 








now selling so many carpets. Some of 
them are: 





| BECAUSE our stock is the largest— 

| BECAUSE our prices are too low for 
the qualities offered— 

BECAUSE our goods are fresh—arriv- | 
ing daily from our mills; are of 


ings— 

BECAUSE, although manufacturers, | 
we retail; and it is in our power 
to offer greater inducements in | 
prices— 

BECAUSE we always have something | 
to show in the way of Special Bar- | 
gains—we mean Real Bargains— 

BECAUSE our salesmen are polite and | 
attentive, and do not misrepresent. 





Now we claim these great advantages | 
as our own personal and exclusive prop- 
erty. We urge and invite every retail 
. | carpet buyer to call, purchase, and re- 
ceive the benefit therefrom. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


809 PHitaAbecPnia dll 















N BOK =: aGe Parp. The Box'®) 
TH On the jes of Smyrna wool 
particular Design in it, a ball of Smyrna 
for backing, ae for Ly more peeks CY pair 
Needles, a 


Small ‘Pat = 
mailed on receipt of 10 cts. : 
H. TAYLOR & CO. 15 Bank St. Philada.. 
PO Rn Thave ever seen. The ™ 
work is quite fascinating.” —Mary L. Boorn, Editress of 

"s Bazar, &c. 
process is fascinating in the extreme.” Arthur's! 


“ The process is quite simple." —Cottage Hearth. 

















“The latest rage, and a very useful and profitable one.” i: 
‘Demorest Mon = 
® The rug are as durable and handsome as the famous S 

rugs of Smyrna.”"—Godey's Lady's Book. . ss 
MATERIALS sold by retailers generally. = 





LVERY 


\ SPOOL 


ha. ahaha ANWTED 





EUREKA SILK CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1000 t=: Boek Embroidery Designs, 15 cts. 





npartese for Art Designs. PATTEN 
PUB. CO. 38 West Mth Street, New Y ork. 


CARMEL SOAP, 


‘Made of Pure Olive Oil 


By a MISSION SOCIETY in PALESTINE. 
An elegant toilet requisite, It is superior to all other 
soaps for the Nursery, Teeth, and Hair. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
| Sold by all first-class Grocers and Druggists. 


j 


| BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
one i bem by ‘enennae of housekeepers. You" 
t to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 

D. Ss. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d. St., Phila., Pa. 
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Ask Your Grocer civcrmic soar. 


TO HOUSERKEEPERS 


There are good reasons why we are 


newest patterns and latest color- | 


WORTH REPEATING. 


—_—_—_»———_ 


TWO SINGERS. 


[Christopher P. Cranch in The Independent. ] 

One touched his facile lyre to please the ear 
And win the buzzing plaudits of the town, 

And sang a song that caroled loud and clear ; 
And gained at once a blazing, brief renown 

| Nor he, nor all that crowd behind them, saw 
The ephe meral list of pleasant rhymers dead 

Their verse once deemed a title without flaw 
To fame whose phantom radiance long had 

ed, 





Another sang his soul out to the stars 
And the deep hearts of men. The few who 
passed 
Heard a low, thoughtful strain behind his bars, 
As of some captive in a prison cast. 
And when that thrilling voice no more was 
heard, 
Him from his ce!] in funeral pomp they bore; 
| Then all that he had sung and written stirred 
The world’s great heart with thoughts un- 
known before. 


| 
| A LAKE OF FIRE. 
| [From William Drysdale’s In Sunny Lands.] 


We drove into the Waterloo grounds 
[in the island of Nassau]—a party of us, 
one evening, to attend a ball given by an 
American lady. . . Every door and window 
i in the house was 8 ope n, though it was the 

last of February At the front was a mass 
of flowers. Just visible outside were dim 
black faces and rows of shining eyes, for 
the colored people of the neighborhood 
| had gathered to see the fine dresses and 
|to hear the music. Mr. Darling, who 
was sitting on a sofa in the parlor ‘when I 
arrived, kindly offered to take me out to 
the lake—for all the other guests had been 
| out to see it and had just ‘returned, We 
| went down the front steps, picking up a 
| lighted lantern on the way, went through 
the flower- -garden over a Ww alk paved with 
blue and white tiles, and carefully made 
our way over to the boat-house, about 
fifty } yards away. 
It was one of the darkest nights I ever 
saw, and without the lantern we must 
certainly have broken our necks. We 
went into the boat-house, a large stone 
building, and pushed out a heavy row- 
boat. Leaving the lantern behind we 
stepped into the boat; I took the oars 
and we pulled off. The first stroke gave 
me a fine start. There had not been any 
unusual appearance of phosphorescence 
on the surface of the water more than is 
often seen on tropical seas, But as soon 
as the oarsstirred it up, they seemed to be 
dipped in melted gold. There was actually 
fire there, I was compelled to think. 
While I was wondering at it a fish, 
startled by our splatter, darted across the 
pond near the surface, and in his trail 
was left a streak of yellow fire. Then we 
saw at different places on the surface little 
vapory clouds of fire flashing and darting 
about like the northern lights. 
“If you have a newspaper in your 
pocket,” said Mr. Darling, “lay it out on 
your lap and splash the ‘water with both 
oars, to see whether you can get light 
enough to read by.’ 
I did so, and was able to read the head- 
ing and all the large lines without diffi- 
culty. I took an oar then and splashed 
the water, and wherever a drop fell back 
into the lake was a round spot of fire. I 
began to feel a little solemn. There was 
something startling in seeing so much fire 
floating about. And I had not the faintest 
notion where we were. I had gone out 
upon an unknown lake in total darkness, 
and had no idea how large nor how deep 
it was, nor where the current, if there was 
any, might carry us. The lights of the 
house were visible, but that wa the only 
landmark. 
“Tf you pull hard and watch the bow 
and stern of the boat, said Mr. Darling, 
‘you will see something curious.’ 
‘I did so, and was well paid for the exer- 
tion. When a boat moves fi ist, there is 
always a cutting of the water at the bow, 
and a little eddy left just behind the stern. 
That cutwater and that eddy were of 
| flaming fire. More fish darted about, 
leaving fiery trails. Indeed, wherever 
the water was agitated it turne id apparently 
into fire. When the agitation ceased, the 
fire disappeared, except that there was 
always a little sparkling upon the surface. 
We splashed and rowed and watched. One 

of the most curious effects was to throw 
| something from the boat to a distant part 
of the lake and watch the fire splash. A 
fountain put in the centre of the lake 
would be a fountain of fire. 
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.S. S. 


SUPTS. 





Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 





FREE SAMPLE‘ is.cototes Dssicns: 


tions Published. 


ENDORSED BY Bev: 55% “arcon’:,© slesores e,payeon horter, ehilip Gillett, Rev. J. A. Worden, Rey. H- L- Gaughor,| ESROV. Cirucamaru CO. 


“Rev. D. H. McVicar, 





Rev. W. Randol Rev. B. M. Patmer. Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. 


Fairbanks. PROVIDENCE, R. h 





GETTYSBURG 
KATALYSINE SPRING:WATER | 


Nature’s Great Remedy for GOUT, DYS- 


PEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, MALARIA, 
DIABETES, DROPSY, KIDNEY AND 
BLADDER TROUBLES, and any diseases 

arising from the Kidneys. 
~. The Getizebens water alone of all al medicinal 
an indisputable medical 

pi a mo wn Record, 

“The Gettysburg water has produced si. Hly_cura- 
tive endl restorative sileote in Dysp ia “Bou t, Rheus 
ete."—Dr. Bell, author M oe odicueal 





Waters, 

“Asa a of the uretic : cei yee Rheum 
Resident Ph White sah ra Springs, and a Prof, 
Washington Un nn Baltimore, Md, 

Pamphlets and water can be obtained of all druggists, or 
GETTYSBURG SPRINGS CO. 
Gettysburg. Pa., and Philadeiphin, Pa. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 



















Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar. 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons il in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 








cee th, 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


The most popular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt 
| the most nutritious and finest flavored. For the sick and well alike, it is the best 
of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably 
valuab’. Consult your physician about it. 

WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 
ROE ERT SHOEMAKER & & CO., Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, me 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, wi 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
| “A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
| it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


srem The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. | From The New York Tribune. 

‘A most valuable book. It is replete in just such | “ His methods of working, which were original and 
enuipustions be the Sunday-school worker needs, It is | effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— affording a valuable guide to the teacher,as well as 
& most valuabie acquisition in teaching the young.’ an example of rare 

applied to the cause o 


ood sense and dev oted energy 
religious instruction.” 
From The Examiner and Chronicie, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume waich so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 


“He was indeed a model superintendent, and this | Fyrom The Ba 
book tells how he became such; it exhibitshis methods | “|, Mr. H ee Teacher, Philadelphia. 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises r. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and | ™&Dy relations, but he is especially presented in his 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the | P* st a8 Superintendent. 
volume will be widely useful.’ phy of value voallaspiring Sunday-school workers, and 


all Christian men. 
From The Hartford Courant. 


“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and | 
nome the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
he story is one tha: will be cf great service, 
ond itis likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusa: it deserves. 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schom 
library, while, ifsome meanscould be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen int eneralcould 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es 
pecially happy and favorable to all good, 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren) 
“ Ttis notaspeculativedisquisition on w hataSunday- | 
| school superintendent ought to be, but the story of | 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was, 
It is written in a compact but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with val able suggestion to end 
dents and teachers. 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there isa volume better worth | 770m The Evening Transcript, Boston. 
—— by the superintendents of ourSabbath schools. | “’'he volume might with great propriety be maaea 
| ...A didactic statement of what a superintendent | hand-book by all Sunday-schiool teachers and superin- 

nt tobe is well, but the exhibition of thetruesuper- | tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 

| Mtendent in his life is better . Others than superin- | in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
| tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- | the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
ing.” tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause,’ 

Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 














(peso MILK roo 
SWISS 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 














edal awarded at the Centennial 


Ts only Prize M 
sition, as — 


World’s Ex 
Orleans, for H@® nm 
was received by BOERICKE AND TAFEL, 


Pes SODIQUE. Invaluable remedy for 
Animaland Poultry Diseases. Hance Bros. & White. 


ry arrant’s Seltzer Aperient is recommended by drug- 
gists,endorsed by physicians, fav ored by the clergy. 
EST TRUSS EVER USED. Send for circular. 
N. Y. Elastic Truss Co., 744 Broadway, N.Y. 


HOPE FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE | in using 
Wilber’ s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime. 
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oFIREPLACES, 
FURNACES & RANGES. 
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HALE & KILBURN'S Fareed BEDS 
d Pre-eminent the world over. 
Varina. hlebet —_ Deaigns. BEST sajeea. 
Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the! 
FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
Pe ODORLESS 


xe ~~ He. No Samer 
Gas. No Toilet Set. Best aan 


x. din St, “PHILA, nd YORK, 
for Oatalegue, and kindly mention this 
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Catalogues Free. HENRY 4 PREF m4 4 Chestnnt St.Phile 


BAUGH’S PHOSPHATE GUIDE {°: forany 


spplication, BAUGH & SONS, P' 








ens 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


| ON THE NEW , TESTAMENT. 





™| BY BRITISH 4x0 AMERICAN SCHOLARS no REVISERS. 





VOLUMES NOW READY. CRITICAL NOTICES, 

{1] ad Cy the author of this volume, Professor M. B. 
The G LA i meee. naa, Bad yk experience 2 comenenary 
makin e has never shown clearer, cleaner, or er 
e nape ccord ng to St. Matthew. work than this. To say that it isscholarly, and abreast 
By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. of the times, is its just, but not its entire praise. It is, 
One vol. 16me,. With a Map. $1.25. to all appearance, the best sample of ‘clearing the 
anne awss commentaries,’ with which the popular religious world 
has yet been blessed. It isa book for the masses—at 
least the masses of sensible lovers of scriptural truth 

made plain.”— The S. S. Times. 


“TItis especially commendable for the clearness and 
freshness of its expositions.” — United Presbyterian. 


“It is athoroughly practical book and will find great 
favor.” —Congregationalist. 

“Its general characteristics are brevity, 
and importance,” 





(2] 
The Gospel! According to Mark. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol. 16me. With a Map. $1.00. 





[3] 
The Gospel According to Luke. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol. 1Gmo, $1.25. 


clearness 
San Francisco Christian Advocate, 


“For those who desire a good and cheap commen- 


tary, this is the very thing.”—Bichmond Christian 
Advocate, 


[4] 
The Gospel According to John. 
| By Prof. W. MILLIGAN and Prof. W. F, MOULTON. 
One vol. 16mo. $1.25. 


scholarship of the century, a hile it concedes nothing 
to the ‘destructive criticism,’ ”’— Christian Intelligencer. 


* Wecan conscientiously commend this as one of the 





examined, the contents upon t 


(3) honest.” —C hicago Evangelist. 
The Acts of the Apostles. | “ While this commentary is of a popular character, 
By Dean HOWSON and Canon DONALD SPENCE, | there is apparent in it the highest scholarship and 
profound study e introduction is of great value 
One vol. 16me. With a Map. $1.25. and puts in an available form. the poten of learned 
one ames investigation.” — Phila. Lutheran Observer, 


“No pte gee og OM en! published equals this for its 
happy, clear, and effective presentation of the latest 
results of investigation by the men who have made 

| the study of Holy Writ such an earnest, de ica and 

| thorough life work.” — Boston Sunday @ 


the texts are clearand 





The Epistle of Paul to the Romans, 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One Vol. 16mo. $1.00. 





TO PASTORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


who are now interested in the study of The Acts we will mail that volume on receipt of price, as above, $1.2. 
and if on examination you are ple erry the work, and would like the other five volumes to complete the 
set, will furnish them at the price, $6.00 less $1.25, or $4.75. 


PENN PUBLISHINC CoO., 
602 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GAS MACHINES | ELECTRIC SUPPLIES. 


MANUFACTURED BY Even in the line of Electrical Supplies. Com- 
lete set of one A Apparatus for students, $3.75. 
anual of Telegraphy sooneeinine full instructions for 


PENNSYLIAMIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT co, | sess since 


electrical A 
47 and 49 North Second St., Philadelphia. ratus, with prices, senton receipt of ao cents aie 
“* Gasoline for any make machine.’ 


Illustrated cireular of students’ and amateurs’ Te 
Send for Circulars and Pric e-hist. graph me oe sent upon application, 


REPO t paper. 8 GREELEY 
jot): used at PULLM LAN. 


END FOR CIRC UL AR ‘OF LAWN MOWERS. | Pp 
LUMBIN Pamphiet free. DURHAM 


WOICHADBORN & COLDWELL M’f’g Co.,Newburgh,N.Y. 
HOvUs®. DRBAEN AGE Co., 160 West 27th St., New York. 


AL MARBLE AND 
J. WATERHOUSE, 1817 Arch Philade!phia. 








Mention this 
co., 5&7 7 Dey & 8t., New York. 


F YOU WANT THE BEST KNIFE C CHEAP, 
WRITE TO MAHER & GROSH, Toleda, 0 


‘The Blatchley Mortgontal, Breese Street, pe the bes at 











This view makes his biogra- | 


for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 


REVISION COMMENTARY | 


“ The exposition is fully abreast with the best biblical | 


very best commentaries for popular use that we have | 


Mason & Hamlin 


ORGANS: » PIANOS: 


Highest Hon- New mode of 
ors at all Great Stringing. Do 
World's Exhi- not require one- 
bitions for eigh- 4 uarter as 


much tuning as 
teen years, One Pianos on the 


| hundred styles, revailin 

| $22. to $900. Rv rest-pin®™ 

| For Cash, Easy system. Re- 
Payments or markable for 





= a pacity of tone 


rability. 


ORGAN AND PIANO 60. 


remont St., Boston. E. 14th St, (Union Sq, N. Vo 
pe - 48 Wabash Ave. Chi io Sar 


» Buckeye Bell Foundry 


Bellsofpure Copperand Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED Catalogue sent free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
&e., Prices and cata- 








Ss, 
logues sent free. 
HH, 


MAGIC L} 




















Address 
McSuane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
for Home A 
49 N 4 St., N. 

‘MAGIC ANTERNS! Send for 130 BR 
Cc. T. MILLIG T. MILLIGAN, Phila., Pa. 

‘CHURCH “AND LODGE FURNITURE. 
| Send for Catalogue. S. €, Small 
Manufactured by B.C. SWAN, 
| Church Furniture 3445. Second St. Philadelphia. 


for @ 
Taremneat., 136 page Catalogue Sree 
McALLISTER. ‘Spt i 
Catalogue FR 
«& & Co., Manufacturers, 73 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 





Chi Send for Catalogue. A. J. Weide- 

Church Lamps. ner, 36 South Second St., Phila. 

( )PTICA AL & MUSICAL WONDERS FREE. 
‘Partic ulars, Hasnac Hu ORGAN Co., :Phila. 


Salesmen wanted to handle tent Washer & Ww ringer. 
Not for sale in stores, The F. F. Adams Co., Erie, Pa. 
GENTS WANTED FOR THE PERSONAL 
Histor a Grant. Apply at once 
to secure choice ofterritc 
5.5.  SCRAN TON & co., "Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 





Agents_ for T haye r’s ‘superb 

new illustrated LIFE OF 

GRANT for oldand young. Companion to his 

| “Log Cabin to White House,” of which over 

230,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. Must i, 4 mn feld. One 

agent reports “300 orders in 7 s.” Extra 
Terms JAMES H. AnD. Boston, — 


Intelligent SOLICITORS WANTED for | 


GEN. GRANT'S OWN BOOK. 


HIS OWN ACCOUNT of the greatest military 
struggle of modern times, 200,000 already or- 
dered! Success of agents - 4 marvelous, Address, 
HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, 723 € est- 








—_ 


mut St., Phiten Pa. 







The Latest and best the 
Bierstadt Portrait, a compan- 
ion to his LineeiIn and Gar- 
field, Fromaspecial sittin 

before his sickness approvec 
and autograph affixed by Gen- 
eral Grant April 23d, 1885. 
) 19x24, $1. Artist Proof, ®&. By 
mail. Agents Wanted. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 


771 Broadway. 
NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGENTS’ SPECIALTIES 


For Menand Women. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, 


TAYLOR M’F’G Co., New Britain, Ct. 
KING TOILET PACKAGE ! 


When one sheet is used, another pre- 
sents itself. Most economical and con- 
m\ venient kage made. For sale by 

\ Druggistsand Paper Dealers. Samples 
sent, express paid, for $1.00 as follows: 
New England and Middle States & pack- 
ages with one holder. Other States 4 pack- 
ages and one holder. Each package guar- 
anteed 800 sheets, 

MORGAN ENVELOPE COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


THE Re CHAIR: 


CHAIR, 


——— 
BURG Rectinin 
ak: invalid Cha r Combined. 
NCES. a $7 
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| Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 
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In ordering oak or in making inquiry “con 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 

stating that you saw the advertisement in The 

nday School Times. 
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Me thee ub 


have loacted, 


Have you been thinking that after a while you would 
try your hand at selling the book ‘Teaching and Teach- 
ers? If 80, haven't you waited long enough? There 
could hardly be a better time for you than these 
months of October, November, and December. Many 
of those who canvassed with success last winter and 
spring, have started in again vigorously this fall. 
They are sure to have just as good success now; for 
the book is not one which fits a certain season, and js 
entirely out of place in another, but is rather one that 
will fit all seasons, until a better book of its kind is 
issued. 

You have seen what we have had to say to new 
beginners. We do not expect too great things from 
you, and shall not find fault with you if the results 
from your work are less than we had reason to look 
for. We should, however, be glad to have you make 
a beginning, Perhaps you will surprise yourself with 
success, Some of our agents have succeeded; some 
have failed, Some keep at it steadily, and sel! hun- 
dreds of books (a few, but some); and others sell 
twenty, or ten, or five, or two. So far as we can judge, 
you are not likely to make_a fortune in selling the 
book ; but you can make something, and have the sat- 
isfaction of putting out a book which will be likely to 
help the buyer. 

Here is what some of the agents say : 


pleased with the success of the work thus far 

($57.50 cleared as the result of 5% days’ werk), on and at 
earliest practicable moment wi resume can 

“Have canvassed my spare time during owe week. 
ae taken ten —- nd me by Adams Ex —_ 

ay sews twenty or Teachi and Teache 
sells quickly rr? could well with it if) I 
cane ita regular busi ness.” 


“ Have a arondy. a0 sold ten copies, only one teacher de- 
clining to purchase. 
“My Commencement work at college is keeping me 
Bat aol ga 4 I + age ow Nae to make seven calls, 
but id five 


days later this agent 
ites again: “* os made al: x calls again yesterday, and 
sold as snmp books. 
“T have succeeded 
Tecmlns’ and Teachers this week. 
better next week, 


“ 


the book. 

or more very soo 
securing these ah 
book. 


Expect 
es well.” 
find t-office order for eleven copies of 
I expect to send nd another order for as many 
Sit three or four haifa 
the work of selli 


“T have canvassed some, and with success. I expect | 
to put several hundred books in this city.” 


From The Obngregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

It isa fall and pithy treatise, orderly in arrange- 
ment, simple in lenguage, com comprehensive in its range 
of topics, Lege yd to ex i fa conditions and holdin, 


up the the work Lge above the wor 
Diher be boo! non the su 


itself, ~ 
and with the intent, sr we ye ag | no ot 
like the value 


such volume of sor thing this. . 
We presume wa be the high-watermark in 
literature of its own sort for some years to come. 


From The Examiner, New York. 


If the contents of this volume could be put into the 

brain and heart of the ave “school t 

it would revolutionize bot him and his work. It 
come the material results rY long study and wide 

sige ag eaay and Kttractivesant 1¢ displays through: 
style so easy and att ve, and ft disp! rough- 
out such a genuine enthusiasm in the to ma discussed 
that he must be impervious indeed who inspired 
and stimulated b . There is very. Thue in the 
volume that woud i not, with a few verbal cha 
bear equally weil on the art of putting ings a 
pulpit, 80 as to increase the preacher's pow 

ng and holding mind and moulding the lives of 
his hearers, It ought to be read and digested by every 
teacher and preacher in the land. 


From The Christian Advocate, New York. 


Nothing better could come to any Sunday-school in 
this day of “ Heips’’ than that each of its teachers 
should be furnished with a copy of Teaching and 
rs. Probably no man—certainly few—can be 
“apt to ce ” teachers than this author— 
mobul . Those who fee] that our me 

ing us instead of serving us—who are pained 

at the a ee ore excl n of the Bible from our classes—at 

searcity of thought—at 

the loss of ey the multiplicity of swriyenew— 
will find this book of almost unqualified merit, 


From The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, O. 
be In Mantay echeel libraries for 





more 


of teachers who would not be able'to 
wable” Wepre" cn Se pee me. gr 


only less iagamant Was 
gospel. 


“From fhe Watchinan, Boston, Mass. 
A treatise it Is. coh Se one Soy weg a4 


the use of the ie werd * Ban ae a is a “live” 


k 
from ti to conclusion, ey iearsieer Ge 
ne te wattle heat 


From The IWustrated Christian pe a New York. 


Of this book we have to 
readable. There is not a duit itpe tine 


sparkles even Y": 
subjects. @ ators edi the most has taught 
him how to 





80 
mand attention and make the desired n. 
The book is sengible and w Dr. Tru no 
crotchets. down to the foundations of things, 
an Me a oO office of nday- 
school teacher. Dees ee are Ee oe 
tical at i 





and Teachers is a book of 390 pages, by 

, Editor of The Sunday 
1.50," For terms toagents, 
Address, JOHN DP. WATTLES, Publisher, 


P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 


in taking fourteen —— = } 


rndene Teherl, 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


The Rev, Dr. JAMES A. WORDEN, Secretary of S. S. Work, 


1234 € HESTNUT | STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 





finest and noblest in literature.””"—Central Buptist, St. Louis. 

| EXTRACT FROM PREFACE: 
than evidence or illustration. First, it appears that all who are born with considerable intel- 
lectual faculties are urged toward the intel i 

urged to an aquatic life ; 
purposes are simpler, so they attain them more compietely than he does. The life of a wild 
duck is in perfect accordance with its instincts, but the life of an intellectual man is never on 
all points perfectly in accordance with his instincts. Many of the best intellectual lives known 
to us have been hampered by vexatious impediments of the most various and complicated kinds ; 
and when we come to have accurate and intimate knowledge of the lives led by our intellectual 
contemporaries, we are always quite sure to fin:l that eac 
difficulty to contend against. Nor is it too much to say, that if a man were so placed and en- 
dowed in every way that all his work should be made as easy as the ignorant imagine it to be, 
that agg would find in that very facility itself a condition most unfavorable to his intellectual 
growth, 
always a contest or a discipline, and the art or skill of living intellectually does not so much 


circumstance and condition of our lives to yield us some tribute of intellectual benefit and force. 


uired it, or how. The school of the intellectual man is the place where he happens to be ; 
his teachers are the people, books, animals, plants, stones, and earth round about him. 


so often missed opportunities which they might have turned to better account. 


who earnestly desires it. is 
Cloth binding, 60 cts.; Russia, gilt edges, $1.20; by mail, 8 cts. extra. 


| Address, THE PEMN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
802 CHESTNUT STREET, : PHILADELPBIA, PA. 


The Life and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. & 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 


The Rev. J. 8S. HOWSON, M.A., 


Dean of Chester. 


From the period of Christ’s Apostles this narrative pictures the successive stages of Paul’s 
life, journeys, trials, persecutions, ete., with much that is interesting to the Bible student con- 
cerring the various of the countries through which he traveled. At this time, in particular, 
this book is especially interesting, ag, throwing light, as it does, upon the subject of the Inter- 
national Lessons of the season. ls coming to us for the book demonstrate that, were 
the existence of the book more widely known, the demand would increase in proportion. An 





Tue INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 


“ A charming volume of wise and helpful reading for those who keenly appreciate what is 


“ The essence of the book may be expressed in a few sentences, the rest being little more 


ectual life by irresistible instincts, as water-fowl are 
but the lower animals have this advantage over man, that, as their 


of them has some great thwarting 


So that, however circumstances may hel P us or hinder us, the intellectual life is 
consist in surrounding ourselves with what is reputed to be advantageous, as in compelling every 


The needs of the intellect are as various as intellects themselves are various; and if a man has 
got high mental culture during his passage through life, it is of little consequence where he 


The feeling almost always predominant in the minds of intellectual men as they grow older, is 
not so much one of regret that their opportunities were not more abundant, as of regret that they 
I have written 
for all classes, in the conviction that the intellectual life is really within the reach of every one 


ological Table and an Index 
as a reference, 


Orders will receive prompt attention. 


— to the book has to do with the Date of the Pastoral Epistles. 


This is followed by a 


whieh will be found a great convenience in using the book 

At the extremely low price at which it is offered, we think many should avail 

themselves of the opportunity o Ponsa so excellent a work: 
Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth, 70 cents. 


Postage, 15 cents extra. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WRITE SAMPLES 


TES’ CLOTHS! 
gy a al 
BOYS’ CASSIMERES! 


OUR STOCK 


HOMESPUNS, 
bewcnn onaam CLOTHS, CORDUBOYS, 
JACKET CLOTHS, ASTRAKANS, 
ULSTER CLOTHS, CLOAKINGS, 
SEALSKIN CLOTHS, _ STOCKINETTEs, 
ENGLISH COATINGS, OVERCOATINGS, 
FRENCH SUITINGS, TROUSERINGS, 

BANNOCK BURNS. 





Our Sample Bepartment offers special fa- 
ellities to out-oftown buyers; improved methods, 
comet “shopping by mail” quick, safe and satis- 


peer 





, SMOUGRAS MURRAN, & C0. 


RETAIL. 


CLOTHS. 
ones ie 


| bear ee ae st 
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We have just received our 
line of 


Autumn French Novelties. 







Gerome, Goubdil. 
ebvre, and 
many others. a reat 


th, Capuci = 
, Capuc ma, 
cihers, 
PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, 
The handsomest 
PICTURE FRAMES 
1g} Paintings beautifully 


7 ned and ~s A 
JAS. S. EARLE & SONS, 816 Chestnut St., Phitadeiphia. 


PLUTARCH’S 
LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN! 


Translated from the Greek by 
JOHN DRYDEN AND OTHERS. 


The whole carefully revised and corrected. To 
which is prefixed a 


LIFE OF PLUTARCH, 


Sage plese in in age 3) Large 12mo, nearly 














FOR SALE BY 
THE, PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
*” g02 Chestnut Street, 
yan a Philadelphia, Pa. **. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


end for Catalogue of the NATIONAJ, SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Philadelphia. 


Coser F rie a rirriae fe Hom 


<Saceenes INSTITUTE, 
247 Seuth T th Street, Philadelphia. 
Reopened Bere rh J. W. FATRES, D.D., Prine ipal. 








Downingtown, 
Principal. 











VERY ONE STU DYING MUSIC Ww TLL GET 
valuable information free in the new Illustrated 
Calendar. Address E. TOURGEE, 


ae THEOLOGIC ALS SEMINARY. 

ontan corps of teac Fall course of study. Apply 

o Profeesnr JOLIN S "SEW ALL, Bangor, Maine. 
aes (2 Languages. Rev. F. CH: ANDLER, D.D. 
WEST GREEN ST. INSTITUTE 


Misses, re-opens orn. 16, at 
1602 =o Ll ESS AIRD 


Miss M.S. Gibson's Family and Day School 


for ¥ Ladies and Little Girts (formerly 1519 
Walnut St. , will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 2A. 


Boston. 








OUNG LADIES’ | SEMINARY, 
FREEHOLD, 
Healthy location. Music, yr Modern 














STUDY. Book- keep ing, Busine Ss 

Forms, Penmanship, Shorthand, etc. 

ee tse taught by mail. Low rates. 
Pamphiet free. J.C. Bryant, President, Buffalo, N. Y. 





West Chestnut Street Institute, 2. ite me 


Young Ladiesand Little Girls. Thirteenth year begins 
Sept. 22, at 4085 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
ci aes the Prin., Mrs, J. A. BOGARDUS. 





SAUVEUR SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


1715 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
year. French, German, Italian, Spanish, etc. 
Natural method. Be-opens nr, Sept. 28, 
1 . For information ad 
MapaME I. W. STERNECK, Principal, 
Successor to A. N. VAN DAELL, LL.D. 





OMMERCE 


OF 





A AR SCHOOL 0! OF BUSINESS SCIENCES. 

commeodious buildings. Office 1200 Chestnut St. 

‘gem ail ear. Students may commence at any time. 

FS eer sed of ithe Fear. tors and lecturers. Superior facilities 

young men and women in the Forms, Customs, and 

Prastioe canal at business procedure and for the successful 

conduct of Pye ae blic affairs. Send for illustrated cir- 
lore HOMAS 3. PRICKETT, 


“STAMMERING CURED’ 


RESULTS PERMANENT. 

After over thirty years’ > and inconzesinac . 
from this infirmity, Mr. 8. Johnston, of Philad 
phia, discovered an BR, | and perfect system w hic H 

effected, in his case, a complete cure, November, 1883. 
Dr. H. ©, Wood, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Profeneos a Materia Medica and of diseases o 
the nervous system, examined a lad at the University, 

who stammered so badly with a nervous affection of 
| speceh that he was virtually dumb. pe p Senet 

nounced it a very extraord case of chorea. A 
| three weeks’ treatment at ye. ohnston’ ith speech he 

n re- 








Nor 


Dr. E. B. . coronor’s ph , Dr. 
a. G. B. Hinkle, Mr George W. Chi as, > proprietor 
Phi Iphia aoa 
a 5 Wr aw ee the $ ahove ee 
.J. =e Philade ja, Says: 
“Mr, Johnston is a eneae Pyolatie cad someon: 
tious man, =a will not promise anything without a 
fair being able to accomplish it. He made 
a care of my ay pop = two weeks. The 
case was one ¢ the wor: 
Mr. aw 


Wattles, Publisher of The Sunday 

jeve Mr. Johnston to be 
a wanworthe mee. and know of his having had 
remarkable success in the treatment of stammering 


‘STA MMERING G AND ALL NERVOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS OF SPEECH fermaneey cured. The cause 
forever removed by JOHNSTON, Institute, 

north-east corner Bieventh and Spring Garden Streets, 
Philadelphia. 








THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, with special reference to the doubis 
and discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of “Seven Great Monarehies 
of the Ancient Eastern World, etc. New edition, 
with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. Price 
reduced from $1.75 to §@ cents. Postage l0c. extra 


“We remember the intense interest with which we 
read these lectures at the beginning of our ministerial 
The historical principles which Rawlinson 
lays down and applies, and the wealth of fucts which 
he subsidizes, em er in eo of the divine Word 
assail eare, there fore, glad to 

see this new edition “Of the lectures. 

Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“A book o! great value, and especially adapted to 
met = the SiStions of skeptics at the present day. 
, from his accurate knowledge of the 
liter Lg of antiquity, as well as the re- 
marked le discoveries which have recently been made 


— Presbylerian 


pect the valleys Teenie rates and the Nile, was 
a a. his: oe and he bas brou ght 
Ris v vast of know confirm the historical 
convincing man- 

ner.”* Pa. 


N PUBLISHING CO., 
| © $02 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








(lomo fe. 


Costeonly = Lasts 
soigean ops tee oF at roofs. "Reedy for use, 
i, ree if yy mention 


book F 
sbisipaper. th at once to 143 Duane St . . City. 
PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 


208 and 310 Walnut Street, ANCE CO. 


Any- 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
yow will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





tisement in’ The Sunday School Times. 





7 = fhe Sunday Sébool*Times intends 
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